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MOLDING FUTURES 
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How many times have you visioned the futures of the eager 
youngsters who rush from your classroom at the sound of 
tle last bell—John, a doctor; Mary, a nurse; George, a 
skilled machinist; and on down each row of empty seats. 


aed ai 


HOOLS 


Then suddenly you realize that right there in your class- 
room you are helping mold the minds of tomorrow’s citizens. [hs anttican * A 
The great work of teaching school is truly a serious profession. A micnTy 


iS : FOR PEACE AND PRO|GRESS 
Write for Price Catalog No. 43, describ- 


ing our elementary and secondary books. 


THE McCORMICh-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
WICHITA ATLANTA NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOUR ABLER SENIORS 
TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 





nr 


Next June, ten ambitious young men...who are 
high school seniors today... will begin a 4-year 
Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 

They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech, plus the equiv- 
alent of 2 years of practical work in Westinghouse 
plants — for which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members of your 
Senior Class were among these fortunate ten? 

If you have any boys in your graduating class 
who...in your judgment...can rank high in 
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scholarship and leadership, encourage them to 
enter this competition, without delay. 

Final selection of winners of George Westing- 
house Scholarships (valued at $1,850 each) is 
based upon applicants’ general ability, engineer- 
ing aptitude, and qualities of leadership. 

Of course, they will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment. 

Scholarship applications must be received by 
February 1, 1946. So urge your abler Seniors 
to write for complete information, today. Ad- 
dress: Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational 
Dept. (STM-115), Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * TED MALONE —Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 


SILICONE RUBBER 


SILICONE RUBBER, new product of the 
G.E. Research Laboratory, retains 
its elastic properties at temperatures 
from minus 60 to 575 degrees F. A 
silicone rubber gasket, after operat- 
ing continuously at 300 degrees F. 
for 300 hours in a turbosupercharger, 
like the one on the right, is still so 
soft that it can be used again. 
Turbosuperchargers get hot in the 
corrosive blast of the engine’s ex- 


SILICON-OXYGEN BACKBONE. Closely related to carbon, silicon is present in sand 
and glass, which are highly resistant to heat. Both elements can form lon 

chain-like molecules called polymers. Organic J ah such as natural oa 
synthetic rubber, have as a backbone a string of carbon atoms. Silicone is also 
a polymer, but its backbone is a series of units each consisting of a silicon and 


oxygen atom. 
Gia Cs Oh EOL BHEGH HHH OHHH 
C= C-C-C-C=CCC-C= CC 


haust, and operate in the bitter cold 
substratosphere. That’s why the 
gasket must be made to withstand 
heat and cold. The use of rubber is 
limited because at low temperatures 
it is brittle and smashes like glass, 
while at high temperatures it melts 
or burns. But the new silicone 
rubber will take violent jolts and 
even though it may get very hot, 
or cold, will not lose its elasticity. 


| 
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SILICONE POLYMER CARBON POLYMER 


This replacement of the carbon backbone with silicon-oxygen linkages is 
responsible in most instances for improved thermal stability. 
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RESEARCH IN SILICONE rubber con- 
tinues. Before the war, work was 
already being done in this field. 
War needs hastened the commercial 
development of silicones. They take 
the forms of a plastic as soft as 
putty which will bounce as high as 
rubber; an electrical insulating 
compound that will operate con- 
tinously without charring at high 
temperatures; oils with almost un- 
changing viscosity which remain 
field and non-volatile as tem- 
perature changes; and vapors which 
make fabrics and ceramics water- 
repellent. 


In its present state of development, 
silicone rubber is not suitable for 
uses that require high tensile 
strength. In this respect, its grow- 
ing pains are not unlike those of 
synthetic organic rubber. But the 
research in silicone rubber is by no 
means over. ‘‘Silicone chemistry,” 
so parallel to “‘carbon chemistry,” 
has possibilities which stagger the 
imagination. 


This advertisement is one of a series, de- 
signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


958-600-211 
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_| CORONET EDUCATES FOR LIVING 








To Jim, Russia was just another isolated history lesson, with 
no real bearing on his life. Then this question in a recent Coronet 
article aroused his curiosity, and he learned about an influential 
power, able to color future history with its political doctrines. 
By showing Jim the connection between the large world and 
his small one—Coronet helped him to see the connection be- 





1- tween learning history and living it. 

3 Throughout: the country, thousands of students like Jim are 
1 seeing, through a Coronet window, how the facts of education 
c blend into the pattern of everyday living. Their teachers have 
is found that Coronet increases students’ respect for classroom 
1S lessons by taking them out of the classroom and relating 
g education to life. 

4h Through Coronet’s “Education for Living,” Jim learned how 
ss important the study of social science was to his own future. 
a Similar experiences with Coronet could be cited in connection 
- with every other school subject. In the breadth and vitality 
h of Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, special features, Picture 
r Stories and Game Books, teachers everywhere are finding the 


perfect companion for their classroom plan of educating for 
living. 
‘ 














i Order Coronet for Your students—by filling in the coupon and 

c mailing it to Coronet’s Education Department TODAY. 

[= POTTITr 

if ; 

; . pRer when you : Education Department e CORONET MAGAZINE 

. apy of CONE’ her month : 919 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago 11, Illinois 

® You monty ae iassroom com 3 

e onde VCO : Please enter my order for_t-_ copies of CORONET each month 
: (minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for_________ months, beginning with 
s the issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 

7 “8 

‘ : Name Subject 
School Address 

City Zone State 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day —as the 
boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 
material which they needed to 
win the war. 


The end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 


it means to the railroads is a 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 
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chance to get long-denied material for building 


new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and in 
peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—LORINE AHEAD 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS 


No. 10 


“Living Backgrounds” for Class Discussion 


EARLY SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the busy little river town of Prescott, 
N Wisconsin, seven high school boys pioneered, for those parts, in a way of 
keeping pace with happenings in history and American government. At the sug- 
gestion of their teacher, each of them subscribed for the weekly edition of the 
New York Tribune, and for three years they used it as supplemental study 
material. 


One of these boys, John Callahan, himself took to teaching, and now is 
Wisconsin’s State Superintendent of Public Instruction, an office he has held for 
twenty-five years. In the long stretch since his graduation he never has forgotten 
what that New York newspaper meant to him and his classmates. 


“It widened our view of what was going on in our own and other lands,” 
said Dr. Callahan recently. “‘It gave us a sort of ‘head start’ on events, achieve- 
ments and discoveries which, however important, couldn’t be included in text- 
books for several years, at least. It supplied a lot of good reading, and no end of 
material for hard-fought debates. 


“Of course, we had to dig out for ourselves the articles that would best serve 
as live aids in classroom and forum. That’s where today’s students have a decided 
advantage. In the Reader’s Digest intelligently sifted reapings from all fields of 
human endeavor are presented in a manner which makes them almost ‘living back- 
grounds’ for classroom discussion of affairs and trends. Briefly, clearly and in 
admirable English, these varied subjects are so entertainingly handled that they 
not only hold one’s interest, but prompt a desire to learn more about them. 


“The Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘diary’ of the American way of 
life and the actual workings of our democracy. At a time when world welfare is 
to be so influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the teaching 
of good citizenship increases the need for its use in our schools. The next few 
years will call for high loyalty to the ideals for which so many of our youth have 
suffered and died, and I feel that teachers will find this little magazine most 
helpful in guiding their classes to the kind of citizenship these heroes have so 
nobly typified.”’ 


The Reader's Digest 
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FIFTY YEARS OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


ENNSYLVANIA has just completed fifty years or a 
half a century of experience under the operation of a 
law requiring all children of certain ages, unless excused 
for legal reasons, to attend school during a definite portion 
of their lives. Many incidents have happened in connection 
therewith and much interest has been aroused from time 
to time. It is the purpose of this article, then, to review 
briefly the story of these events and to discuss the progress 
associated with this important piece of social legislation. 
It is a generally accepted truism that young people should 
be properly prepared to meet the demands of the social 
group in which they will live. To do this society has in- 
stituted programs of education that reflect the standards of 
social progress characteristic of the time. Thus it has be- 
come the obligation of states to set up systems of universal 
free education, Not only has this been done, but in most 
cases laws have been enacted to require children to be under 
formal instruction at certain designated periods of their 
school life. Pennsylvania accordingly followed the general 
trend of the ccuntry in that she established the idea of free 
schools and then later introduced the factor of compulsory 
attendance. In both instances the accomplishment was not 
without a prolonged struggle. It took a full sixty years 
after the adoption of the free school bill to write in the 
statute books provisions establishing the principle of com- 
pulsory attendance for those who refuse to avail themselves 
of the State’s plan to secure a free education. 


Fifty Years of History 


Legislation bearing on the general subject of compulsory 
school attendance in Pennsylvania touches every decade in 
the fifty years of its history. The actual span in years ex- 
tends from 1895 to 1939; the former date referring to the 
year when the first compulsory attendance law was passed 
by the General Assembly and was signed by the Governor, 
while the latter records the last meeting of the Legislature 
when any modification of the attendance laws was author- 
ized. The interim between these two dates is not only 
significant from the standpoint of a desirable type of legis- 
lation, but for the length of time necessary to evolve the 
standards now in effect. Preceding this period, of course, 
was an almost equally long era during which the Old World 
principle of the supremacy of the State over the right of the 
parent to determine the educational course of the child, 
was fought out. The opposing philosophy, namely, that the 
parent has the first right to the economic service of the child, 
delayed for many years the enactment into law of the 
compulsory attendance idea. 

The original compulsory school attendance law was passed 
in 1891, but was vetoed by the Governor largely because 
it removed from the parent the right to exercise a discretion 
in the matter of the education of the child and because of 
possible encouragement of espionage in the homes by the 
school authorities. A second attempt to pass such legislation 
in the General Assembly of 1893, suffered a like fate. It 
was not until the session of 1895 that the friends of educa- 
tion were able to write into law a provision that once and 
for all established the principle that it is contrary to the 
best interests of a State to allow a portion of its population 
to grow up in ignorance. 


yh 


JONAS E. WAGNER 


Adviser, Division of Child Accounting and Research 
Department of Public Instruction 


The Act of 1895 embodied nothing arbitrary or oppres- 
sive. Under this law every child in the Commonwealth 
between the ages of eight and thirteen was required to study 
the English branches for at least sixteen weeks, in some 
school, public or private, or in the home under some legally 
qualified instructor: unless (1) such attendance was pre- 
vented on account of mental, physical, or other urgent rea- 
sons; or (2) the child lived two miles or more from school. 
A system of penalties for violators of the law was provided. 
Authority was granted to school districts to employ attend- 
ance officers if they so desired. A census of children between 
eight and thirteen years of age was to be taken by the 
regular assessors of the district at the spring registration. 
The census thus authorized was taken for the first time in 
the spring of 1896. At the end of each month the teacher 
was to report to the secretary of the board those who had 
been illegally absent for five days. The secretary would 
then notify the parent in writing and if the child failed to 
return to school in due time, he was to proceed against 
the parent. 


After four years of experience under the Act of 1895, 
together with the amendments of 1897, it seemed to be the 
feeling of the people that while the principle of compulsory 
school attendance in general was sound, it would be neces- 
sary to enact new and stronger legislation to guarantee the 
future security of the program. This was done in the Act 
of July 11, 1901. Under this law an attempt was made to 
remove all weaknesses from the previous legislation and to 
introduce such new provisions as would be more nearly in 
accord with the social thinking of the time. 


The School Code 


The complete revision of the school laws in 1911, known 
as the School Code, included again many clarifications of 
the sections bearing on compulsory attendance as well as 
attempts to strengthen weak provisions. For example, the 
seventy per cent discretionary feature was restricted to 
school districts of the fourth class; instruction given by priv- 
ate teachers must be satisfactory to county and district super- 
intendents of schools; “urgent reasons” must be strictly 
construed and must not permit of irregular attendance; the 
minimum age to be excused from school for employment 
was raised from thirteen to fourteen years and the minor 
was required to hold an employment certificate in accord- 
ance with law; the two-mile excusal provision was removed 
if proper free transportation was furnished; all employers 
of children between fourteen and sixteen years of age were 
required to furnish certain information to the proper school 
authorities; the school census was to be taken by attendance 
officers, teachers, or other persons employed for such pur- 
pose; one or more persons must be employed as attendance 
officers in school districts of the first, second, and third 
classes; and a plan was outlined to handle incorrigible 
children through the juvenile courts. 


An Attendance Bureau 


No attempts have been made subsequent to the 1911 
session of the General Assembly to modify the basic prin- 
ciples of the compulsory attendance laws. During the 
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three decades from 1891 to 1921, the new philosophy that 
the State should assume complete responsibility for the edu- 
cational destinies of its children within certain ages was 
generally accepted. There was much to be desired, how- 
ever, in the matter of enforcement of the law in many 
localities. In fact the legal requirements governing school 
attendance were frequently noted more in their evasion 
than in their execution. As a result of this situation the 
State established an organization within the Department of 
Public Instruction in October, 1919, under the title of At- 
tendance Bureau. On account of changes in personnel 
little activity was manifest until the spring of 1921 when a 
completed organization consisting of a director of the Bu- 
reau, an assistant director, and four additional staff officials 
who devoted all of their time to school attendance super- 
vision, began to function. It is interesting to note that 
after a study of attendance conditions throughout the State 
at the time, that is, approximately at the close of the first 
twenty-five years of the operation of the compulsory educa- 
tion laws, the director of the Bureau reported that there 
were then in Pennsylvania children fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, who had never received as much as one year 
of schooling. At the close of the first year under intensive 
supervision, the Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
able to report a twenty-five per cent increase in attendance 
in “many communities and counties” and an average in- 
crease of six and eight-tenths per cent in school districts of 
the fourth class. 

The advent of this new agency to exercise leadership 
and to foster public opinion in favor of supporting a more 
rigid enforcement of school attendance legislation, introduced 
a new conception of responsibility in the attendance field. 
In fact, a complete shift in viewpoint was inaugurated, 
namely, that of regarding school attendance as a serious 
problem of child accounting rather than the focusing of 
attention on the maintenance of a high per cent of attend- 
ance. This meant that little real progress was attained if, 
for example, in the face of a ninety-five per cent record of 
attendance, only a sixty or seventy per cent accounting of 
the entire school time of all children of school age was re- 
ported. In order to promote this newer idea of accounting, 
a program of assistance was initiated. The plan embodied 
the following steps: 

a. A set of regulations to control the dropping of a child’s 

name from the roll was outlined 

b. A state monthly attendance report card was adopted 

c. A School Attendance Register was prepared for each 

teacher responsible for attendance records 

As a stimulus to good attendance, a Certificate of Perfect 
Attendance was awarded by the State over the signature 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, which certified 
to the fact that the pupil whose name appeared on the 
certificate was neither absent nor tardy during the school 
year. The issuance of these perfect attendance awards was 
discontinued at the close of the school year 1939-40. 

The compulsory school age was again raised by the 1937 
session of the General Assembly to the age of seventeen 
years for the school year 1938-39, and thereafter to the age 
of eighteen years. The succeeding Legislative Session of 
1939 restricted the age to seventeen years. 

The present Division of Child Accounting and Research 
traces its origin to the organization of the Attendance 
Bureau as previously stated. During the early years of its 
service, there was much field work on the part of the 
Department. That the purpose of much of this work was 
in the nature of assistance may be sensed from the early 
change in the wording of the title of Attendance Bureau 
to that of Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting. By 
1931 the scope of supervision was restricted somewhat and 
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the organization became known as the Child Accounting 
Division of the Bureau of School Administration. Two 
years later the statistical activities of the Department were 
merged with the Child Accounting organization under the 
title of Child Accounting and Statistics. Still later, or in 
1936, the field of service was again enlarged by combining 
into one unit for administration purposes, all activities as- 
sociated with child accounting, statistics, and research, under 
the general title of Division of Child Accounting and Re- 
search. Five officials have served as heads of these organ- 
izations, whether under the designation of a bureau or 
later as a division within a bureau. The names of the in- 
dividuals with their year of appointment follow: Reed B. 
Teitrick (1919); William M. Denison (1921); J. Y. Sham- 
bach (1925); Donald P. Davis (1936); and Carl D. Morne- 
weck (1938). 

The foregoing paragraphs cover a more or less historical 
treatment of the changing standards associated with the 
evolution of compulsory school attendance legislation in 
Pennsylvania. It remains to discuss further some special 
legal provisions which furnish the machinery as it were to 
carry out the purposes of such legislation. Among these 
regulations which should have special mention are the pro- 
visions for the school census and the appointment and 
work of attendance officers. To these may be added a con- 
sideration of the various types of exemptions, including child 
labor legislation, which mitigate to a degree the more 
sweeping effects of the law. 


The School Census 

The school census is the foundation of the whole com- 
pulsory system. Conceived in a desire to furnish boards 
of school directors with an accurate list of children of 
compulsory school age, together with certain other informa- 
tion relative thereto, the general purpose of the law has re- 
mained essentially the same throughout the entire fifty-year 
period. (During the first half of the period, the enumera- 
tion was also used as a partial basis for the distribution of 
State funds.) The dominant responsibility has always been 
local in character. While State control has constantly been 
at a minimum, increasing requirements to meet expanding 
educational programs have broadened the State’s interest in 
such a way that in recent years more and more authority 
is exercised by indirection than was formerly the practice. 
The method used is that of State leadership through em- 
phasis on better procedures and a more careful selection 
of personnel to conduct the annual enumeration. 

Similarly, the school attendance officer has been an im- 
portant factor in making effective the provisions of the 
compulsory attendance law. While the original act of 1895 
provided that such an official could be appointed by a 
board of directors, there was no compulsion to do so. As 
a result, law enforcement for many years depended almost 
wholly on the interest of the school board or the zeal of 
the superintendent. Farmers in many districts were hostile 
and the public in general had little interest in the idea. 
However, much progress has been made in the last twenty- 
five years in that all school districts over five thousand in 
population are compelled to employ attendance officers, and 
all others may: do so. The records show that practically 
all districts now have such service, which ranges from local 
responsibility by the secretary of the school board in thinly 
populated rural districts to such a complex organization of 
some three hundred counsellors, home and school visitors, 
and general attendance officers as is found in the city of 
Philadelphia. 


The Home and School Visitor 


Perhaps the most significant advance that has been made 
in this field in Pennsylvania is the changed conception of 
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the function of such an individual as an attendance officer. 
The original idea was that of an officer of a police character 
who hunted down absentees from school and who put into 
effect the machinery necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the law. In brief, his work was to a great degree asso- 
ciated with truancy and he was commonly referred to as 
the truant officer. This individual has almost disappeared 
in Pennsylvania. The next step in the evolution is that of 
the attendance officer, the employe now found in the great 
majority of school districts. While possessing police 
powers with respect to handling unlawful absence cases 
and entrance to manufacturing establishments where there 
is illegal employment of minors, the scope of the typical 
attendance officer has broadened considerably in that pupil 
adjustments are made and work of an investigational nature 
occupies a part of his time. The most recent development 
in this field is that of the home and school visitor, a highly 
trained individual who not only concerns herself with ir- 
regular attendance or non-attendance problems, but is pri- 
marily interested in such remedial measures as involve a 
knowledge of the educational, health, and social needs of 
the child. In brief, emphasis is placed on the social service 
criterion rather than on an exercise of the police power. 
The employment of such an official was legalized by the 
1929 Legislature under a system of certification set up by 
the State Council of Education. 

Among the measures that may be used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a system of compulsory education are the 
number and character of exemptions permitted under the 
law. It is a well known fact that sometimes the true pur- 
poses of an otherwise meritorious act may be largely de- 
feated through loopholes of escape that have been cleverly 
woven into its fabric, or through weaknesses that have 
avoided detection by virtue of their entire omission. An 
honest review of the effectiveness of the operation of the 
Pennsylvania compulsory school attendance laws from such 
a standpoint would have to say that the documentary evi- 
dence points to much laxity and evasion during the first 
twenty-five years of experience, while the remaining quarter 
of a century has brought about a complete reversal through 
the adoption of a system of regulations, definite in character, 
defensible in scope, and in complete accord with competent 
school practice throughout the nation. Current exemptions 
now in effect for some years include legal evidence that the 
child has attained the age of seventeen years; that he is 
legally employed on a working certificate; that he has been 
graduated from the twelfth grade of a secondary school 
accredited by the State Council of Education; that he is 
physically or mentally incapacitated as recommended by 
the proper officials in the State Department of Health and 
the Department of Public Instruction; and that he resides 
two or more miles from school and no free transportation 
is furnished. In no instance is the exemption left to the 
discretionary power of school officials save only in a limited 
number of cases involving the issuance of a farm or do- 
mestic service permit. 


Child Labor Legislation 

The story of the relationship of child labor legislation to 
compulsory school attendance covers the entire fifty years 
under consideration in this article. Certain types of youth 
have always sought some form of earning power early in 
life. How to keep such a child in school long enough to 
provide the minimum amount of education deemed es- 
sential to a potential life career and at the same time give 
the best protection against hazardous employment have 
challenged the best thinking in the fields of labor and of 
education. The present arrangement in Pennsylvania ap- 
pears to embody much of the best practice in the country 
at large, namely, that the standards for governing the ages 
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and conditions of the employment of minors are determined 
by the State Department of Labor and Industry, while the 
issuance of certificates or working paper to said minors is 
entirely in the hands of the school people under the general 
supervision of the Department of Public Instruction. Space 
prevents a detailed account of this evolution, but it is suff- 
cient to say that the present state of control over the em- 
ployment of minors of compulsory school age would be re- 
garded as revolutionary when compared with the provisions 
in effect at the beginning of the present century. The em- 
ployment certificate as it has evolved during the years, with 
all that it implies, is the best expression of justice as related 
to youth of school age. 

Vaccination Certificate Required 

As a matter of record there should be included in this 
review a brief account of the rather spirited struggle that 
was waged in the administration of what appeared to be 
two conflicting laws. Ten years after the enactment of the 
compulsory education law the State Health Commissioner 
took the position of rigid enforcement of an act which 
excluded from school all children who did not submit a 
certificate of successful vaccination. The legal question in- 
volved in the two laws was referred to the Attorney General 
of the Commonwealth, who ruled that the vaccination law 
did not nullify the provisions of the compulsory attendance 
law, but that no fine could be imposed on a parent or 
guardian for keeping a child out of school who could not 
present a certificate of successful vaccination. This meant 
that for some children their school rights were in effect 
invalidated and that they would have to face the future 
under such a handicap. The issue thus raised in 1905 
became the subject of much legal disputation until 1916 
when under a Superior Court opinion it was ruled that any 
parent who refuses or neglects to have his children vac- 
cinated as required by law is subject to the penalties pro- 
vided by the School Code of 1911 relating to the com- 
pulsory attendance of children at school. 

Summing up then some general observations that may be 
made from this review, it may be said that: 

Opposition to compulsory education was quite pronounced 
during the early years of its operation, expressed mostly in 
the form of silent non-enforcement of the law, whereas dur- 
ing the first years of administration under the immediate 
supervision of the State, the opposition was active and in 
some instances almost belligerent. However, the new 
standard was gradually accepted and no resistance of any 
consequence has been reported in many years. 

Competent authorities estimate that the compulsory at- 
tendance laws affect approximately five per cent of the 
children of the ages involved. This means that approxi- 
mately 80,000 children in Pennsylvania are at the present 
time kept in school who would otherwise be deprived of 
the benefits of a complete public school education. 

The school census is growing into increasing importance 
as an agency in the promotion of an efficient child account- 
ing program. 

Responsibility for the enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance laws seems to be accepted in direct ratio to the 
size of the school district, unless a professional attendange 
officer is employed. Attendance problems in the smaller 
districts frequently remain unsolved due to the reluctance 
of school officials to proceed against personal friends, whereas 
in the larger areas the personal element becomes increas- 
ingly removed. 

It is believed that the number and character of exemp- 
tions from the provisions of the compulsory education laws. 
now permitted have reached a maximum. Any further 
privileges either direct or through increased discretionary 
power on the part of officials will tend to minimize the im-- 
portant gains thus far made, 





THE CONSTITUTION 


TILLIE HOROWITZ 


Auditorium-Teacher in Madison School, Pittsburgh 


CHARACTERS 


Democracy—dressed in Grecian dress, surrounded by her 
maidens 

Columbia—dressed in a long, flowing robe 

Tyranny—Roman soldier 

Ignorance—dressed as a witch 

Malice—dressed as Democracy, but wearing a mask which 
expresses unrest and falsehood 

Freedom—dressed in Grecian robe, carrying scroll and sword 

Justice—dressed in long gown, carrying scales 

Education—dressed as the others and carrying a small 
replica of schoolhouse and a book 


(The stage is set with a raised dais, which is occupied 
by Democracy. There should be placed at regular intervals 
flags of the democratic nations. The spotlight should be 
directed to the middle of the stage.) 

(Democracy is seated on her throne. Her attendants are 
around her. Columbia enters. She is sad and dejected.) 


Democracy (kindly)—Welcome, daughter, welcome. But 
what brings you here? 

Columbia—Oh, worthy mother, confusion is in the hearts 
of my people. We have conquered the enemy, who would 
deny us freedom, but we are as a rudderless ship upon 
an unruly sea. We do not know the way onward, Here 
and there, we turn, seeking a way toward that union which 
democracy bestows upon its people. But, alas, there is 
unrest and discord in my land and its leaders have stopped 
in the making of my laws to argue each for himself and 
his own benefits. Have we fought a war to return again 
to the rule of selfishness and greed? 

Democracy—I am aware of your plight, my daughter. 
And I can understand your anguish. But do not grieve; 
the people will find a way. Trust the leaders, who guided 
them toward democracy. And here, today, learn the prin- 
ciples upon which your government must rest. Let your 
heart and mind be united as one and reach back into the 
past. Let each voice you hear, help you to recall again 
the basic principles for which your people fought. 

(The stage darkens and a red spotlight glows on the figure 
of the Roman soldier who struts out on the stage. A whip 
is in his hand, a chain dangles from his belt, and a yoke 
rests on his hip.) 

Tyranny (speaks in a loud, rude voice)—Columbia does 
not know what to do. That is always the way of democracy. 
Trying to give the common man a chance has never worked, 
never. But my method of ruling has been most effective. 
What you need is a whip for their back, (he cracks the 
whip) a chain for their bodies, (he rattles it) and this. (He 
holds the yoke up and all shrink back.) That will keep 
them quiet. Stop talking about the rights of the human 
race. Only my way makes for a stable and orderly nation. 
(He leaves the stage, cracking his whip). 

Ignorance (enters, carrying a glass globe, a sack of herbs, 
and leading a cat on a leash)—So you are in trouble, (she 
jeers) and you go to Democracy for advice. You should 
have come to me. You need to keep your people in ig- 
norance. Don’t let them think. Tear all books which 
might teach them better ways of government; teach them 
vonly such facts, that will make it easy for you to rule them. 
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Might I even say, don’t teach them anything. You'll find 
they love it, just love it. (She shuffles off the stage, scatter- 
ing the pages from a book. Columbia draws fearfully 
nearer to Democracy.) 

Malice (enters in a haughty manner, her voice is sly)— 
I teach my people to hate each other. I teach them to hate 
their neighbor. Tell them that only a few can have the 
privilege of liberty. Select others to be the object of their 
hate. Point your finger at them like this (she suddenly 
points at one of the attendants who shrinks back). Yes, 
just like that. Keep them busy hating and then you can do 
what you wish. Then they will listen to you. (She nods 
maliciously and leaves the stage, pointing her finger at 
various actors.) 

Columbia (turns proudly to Democracy)—Is this what | 
am to offer my people? Shall I write laws as these into my 
books, shall my constitution be filled with the venom, the 
hatred, the ignorance, the slavery of mind and_ body? 
Never, never, 

Democracy—Stay, daughter, the time for your decision 
has not yet come. You have only heard half. There are 
others. 

(Stirring music is heard. There enters Freedom, Justice, 
and Education. They walk sedately to the dais and then 
each in turn steps forward, speaking directly to Columbia.) 

Freedom—Remove from your mind and heart the images 
and the thoughts of those others. Listen to me. I am the 
human spirit of freedom; cowed, subdued, but ever tri- 
umphant in the hearts of all humanity. I want to be free. 
I want to live with my brother in peace, working for the 
common good and the progress of all people. I want such 
leaders that will help freedom come true. I wish ever to 
be with them in their halls of government, their written and 
their spoken word, in their church, in their school and in 
their home. I am the spirit that rises above turmoil, un- 
hindered and untrammeled. 

Justice—I am unmovable by the group, the power, or 
the special class. There is only one law and it is the same 
for every one. It speaks for the humble, the proud, the 
rich, and the poor. 

Education—I lift the soul of man from self to the outer 
limits of the world. I would make each man in your coun- 
try, a king and also a servant. A king in his rights which 
democracy gives and a servant to the principles of a right- 
eous and free government. I would lead my people toward 
democracy, though it led through strife and war to a glori- 
ous new future. (They solemnly leave the stage.) 

Democracy—Columbia, go back; go back to your leaders. 
Tell them of the ways of democracy and the ways of 
tyranny. Tell them again the principles of freedom, of 
justice, and the common good. Hold fast to your laws, 
that are written, embodying these ideas. Your constitution 


shall be a portal toward a new life, a better world. You , 


will grow to be a torch-light to give all people, hope for a 
better world. 

(As the curtain slowly closes, there should be heard the 
speaking chorus reciting the Preamble, repeating each phrase 
slowly and impressively. The voices may be heard some 
time after the curtain closes. Single voices may repeat 
phrases. The singing chorus closes with “Columbia, the 
gem of the ocean.”) 
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HE Education Congress met for three sessions in the 

Forum of the Education Building, October 4 and 5, 
with approximately a thousand school men and women in 
attendance. 

Federal surplus property, veterans’ education, the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s 1945 legislation pertaining to education, and 
current administrative problems and program delevopments 
were among the subjects scheduled on the Congress pro- 
gram. The discussion following the presentation of these 
topics gave evidence of healthy interest and desire to meet 
promptly present educational needs in Pennsylvania. 

W. W. Lantz, superintendent of Allegheny County 
Schools, presided at the Thursday afternoon discussion of 
Problems of Instruction; Francis B. Haas, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, presided on Thursday evening 
when the subject was The Veterans and the Schools. On 
Friday morning C. Herman Grose, superintendent of the 
schools of Erie and President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, presided at a meeting devoted to 
Administrative Problems. 


Health Discussions 

Among the subjects of present concern in education dis- 
cussed at the Congress was Health. 

Interpreting Act 425, signed June 1, 1945, John W. Ger- 
man, chief, School Division, State Department of Health, 
stated this Act was the most signal advance in health educa- 
tion taken in this State in many years. The Act provides 
for the complete medical and dental examination of children 
of school age who are, or should be, members of grades one, 
three, five, seven, nine, and eleven, in both public and priv- 
ate schools of the State. It also provides for the medical 
examination of teachers and school employes once every 
two years. 

It will be impossible, Mr. German said, to apply the law 
in full this year in many first-, second-, and third-class dis- 
tricts, due to the difficulty of securing all necessary facilities 
and due to the present shortage of doctors and nurses. How- 
ever, it is desirable that the examinations be given at least 
to the groups just entering school, and to the groups that 
are leaving school. Mr. German anticipates that more def- 
inite information in mimeographed form will be available 
soon to fourth-class districts. He looks forward to mobile 
units for health examination in rural schools as a future de- 
velopment of this program. 

Elizabeth Zimmerli, adviser, health and physical educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, urged teachers and 
school administrators to share in the preparation of a course 
of study in physical and health education for elementary 
schools, now in process of preparation. She stated that the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals has recommended, and the Division 
of Health Education has endorsed, a plan by which the 
health time allotted in secondary schools be telescoped to three 
periods a week for one year in junior high school and three 
periods a week for one year in senior high school, instead 
of the present plan of one period a week throughout sec- 
ondary school. The plan recommended, she said, would 
make possible more coherent units of instruction and would 
tend to maintain the continuity of instruction with less 
repetition. 

The School’s Service to Veterans 

In summing up the discussion of financial arrangements 
with the Veterans Administration for establishing classes for 
veterans in the public schools, Dr. Haas, the presiding of- 
ficer for the session, recommended that every school super- 
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intendent go as far as possible in giving the returning vet- 
eran adequate opportunity to secure educational services in 
his community without allowing that service to hinge solely 
on the matter of Federal reimbursement. These veterans, 
he said, have rendered service for the taxpayers and are the 
sons and daughters of the taxpayers. 


Plans and procedures that have been developed by the 
American Council on Education, the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, and the Department of 
Public Instruction to help the school evaluate the in-service 
educational experiences of the veterans, and the work to be 
done by the schools themselves in evaluating in-service ex- 
periences and in determining the appropriate educational 
placement of the veteran when he returns to school, were 
explained by G. Franklin Stover, director, secondary educa- 
tion evaluation. Each veteran’s educational plans, he said, 
determine the credit value to be placed on his or her ex- 
periences in the armed services. 


Mr. Stover urged schools to develop their own local 
policies in accordance with the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in Bulletin No. 1, issued 
September 7, 1945. In all cases local schools should be pre- 
pared to handle requests for evaluation and counseling. 

The High School Equivalent Diploma issued by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction is designed primarily to meet 
requests of men and women who have not attended a sec- 
ondary school with a twelfth grade or who have not met 
minimum attendance requirements. He pointed out that 
four-year high schools or three-year senior high schools may 
evaluate records of military experience and grant credit to 
men and women who were formerly in attendance in that 
school even though the final work for graduation require- 
ments was taken elsewhere. 


Emphasis was placed by A. W. Castle, chief of extension 
education, on the use of the State Program of Directed Cor- 
respondence Study as a means of providing individualized 
instruction in meeting the highly diversified education de- 
mands of returning veterans and dislocated war production 
workers. He pointed out that under this program a single 
instructor could direct simultaneously the study of thirty 
individuals, even though each one was pursuing a different 
course of study and that by this means individual interests, 
needs, and capacities could be met without increasing un- 
duly the per capita cost of instruction in smaller urban 
communities and rural areas. Thirty-five school districts in 
Pennsylvania are using the Directed Correspondence Study 
Program in order to enrich, at a minimum cost, the curri- 
cular offerings of their day high schools. 


The responsibility of the Department of Public Instruction 
for approval of educational facilities for the training of vet- 
erans includes inspection and approval of the facilities of thou- 
sands of industrial establishments, said Robert T. Stoner, 
acting chief, industrial education. Approximately 40,000 es- 
tablishments will collaborate with the Veterans Administra- 
tion in training and employing veterans under the G.I. Bill. 
In order to carry out effectively this huge job of inspection 
and approval, Mr. Stoner showed how requests are processed 
from the Division of Industrial Education to those local dis- 
tricts where there are established vocational education pro- 
grams. This makes possible professional evaluation at the 
local level and expedites the related subject requirements fre- 
quently involved in apprenticeship programs. He urged every 
school district employing a director or coordinator of indus- 
trial vocational education to encourage the director to assist 
in this evaluation of industrial establishments. 
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Distribution of Federal Surplus Property* 


Federal surplus equipment ranging from nuts and bolts to 
ships, camp sites, and patent rights will be disposed of, said 
Paul L. Cressman, director, Bureau of Instruction, by nine 
regular disposal agencies—The Department of Commerce, 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, The War Food Ad- 
ministration, The Maritime Commission, The War Depart- 
ment, The Navy Department, The Foreign Economics Ad- 
ministration, The Department of State, and the Defense 
Plants Corporation. 

No complete list of surplus equipment is available. Since 
the Federal Government estimates that eight to ten billion 
dollars worth of the total surplus equipment in the United 
States is usable for school and library purposes and is avail- 
able at a nominal cost, Dr. Cressman urged that schools, col- 
leges, and libraries prepare lists of what they need rather than 
wait for lists of available equipment. A statement of need, 
Form SPB-7 (to be secured at 10 cents per copy by writing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 
should be filed with each disposal agency listed above. 

Federal surplus material may be purchased from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the Department of 
Commerce. School districts should write to the following 
addresses, requesting to be put on mailing lists to receive sales 
information: 


(a) Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Surplus Property Division 
1528 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


(b) Department of Commerce 
Office of Surplus Property 
1126 21st Street 
Washington 25, D. C. 


In order to expedite procurement of such Federal surplus 
property quickly and in large amounts, a committee of school 
administrators was appointed during the Education Congress 
to confer with the Governor on ways and means of securing 
funds for rental of warehouses for the temporary storage of 
such surplus supplies. 


Equalization of Education in Pennsylvania Through Act 403 


In discussing the implementation of Act 403, which was 
written into the Pennsylvania School Laws through the efforts 
of the 1945 General Assembly, E. A. Quackenbush, director 
of the Bureau of School Administration, dwelt upon those 
features of the Act which provide for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity in Pennsylvania. 

The Department of Public Instruction has not issued in- 
formation on the plan for State reimbursement of local dis- 
tricts as provided in the Act because it has not been possible 
as yet to determine the reimbursement fractions of the various 
school districts. As soon as these fractions have been deter- 
mined, superintendents of schools will receive this informa- 
tion. The Act, in determining the reimbursement fraction, 
places each child in the district of residence. 

Under the new method of distributing State support pro- 
vided in this Act, the State guarantees to each school district 
a certain sum of money for the use of the board of school 
directors in purchasing facilities for each group of thirty ele- 
mentary and for each group of twenty-two high school pupils. 
For the first two years the uniform amount for each unit of 
pupils is $1800. The contribution which the local district 
makes toward this minimum amount is represented by the 
proceeds of a tax of five mills on the assessed valuation of 
the district, the State contributing the remainder whatever it 





*Copies of this presentation may be secured by writing to Paul L. 


Cressman, Bureau of Instruction, Education Building, Harrisburg. 


November, 1945 


may be. The plan provides that after two years the minimum 
amount per unit will be increased to $2000. 

Mr. Quackenbush explained that the five mills assessed 
valuation of the taxable property, the $1800 and $2000 per 
teaching unit, and the thirty elementary and twenty-two sec- 
ondary school pupils per unit are all variables used in a 
device to distribute State money. 

In addition to the reimbursement based on units of pupils, 
reimbursement is allowed on a per pupil basis for those 
enrolled in approved vocational classes and for those enrolled 
in approved classes for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. During the present emergency, each one-room school 
will count as at least one unit. After the emergency has 
passed, however, one unit is guaranteed for each one-room 
school only when the continued operation of the school is 
approved by the State Council of Education. 


Foxhole University 


HUNDRED yards from the alternating dust and mud 

of the Stilwell Road in India is the world’s most freak- 
ish campus, the home of “Foxhole University.” Registrar of 
the unique school is Pfc. William J. Lederer, former Penn- 
sylvania school teacher whose home is at 1231 Schackamaxon 
Street, Philadelphia. Pfc. Lederer conceived the idea of the 
university and presented it to Captain Guy D. Smith, special 
service officer of the Ledo base. His suggestions were car- 
ried out under the Calcutta branch of the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute. 

Foxhole University, for all its lack of modern facilities, 
presents a rounded curriculum to the soldier-students who 
attend its courses. The desire for learning among these sol- 
diers who are taking courses on a purely voluntary basis is 
on a high plane. One group of men makes a round trip of 
50 miles three times a week to attend the school, hitch-hiking 
from their station up the Stilwell Road back to the base area 
where the campus is located. 

Courses at the University fall into two general categories, 
On one hand are the courses offered by USAFI for which 
there is a regular supply of textbooks from Calcutta. On the 
other are the courses planned and started at Foxhole U. it- 
self, mostly vocational and technical courses such as tailoring, 
masonry, welding, and sheet metal work. 

More than 25 different subjects are now being offered by 
the university. Academic courses vary from 40 hours to 80 
hours in length, Vocational and technical courses continue 
until the students are completely familiar with the subject. 
In the academic field there is a heavy demand for courses 
in English, the social sciences, elementary bookkeeping, and 
government. 








Pennsylvania School Music Assn. 


HE Pennsylvania School Music Association, which rep- 

resents the Music Round Table of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and which is also an afhliate of the 
Music Educators National Conference, will hold a convention 
November 15-17 at Harrisburg. The Pennsylvania School 
Music Association suspended activities at the outbreak of 
World War II. The November convention will establish 
a resumption of the Association’s program. 

President Stanley Gray of Berwyn has appointed Hummel 
Fishburn, head of the music department, Pennsylvania State 
College, as chairman of the program committee. Mr. Fish- 
burn has indicated that the convention program will be 
largely in the form of a workshop, patterned over the out- 
line of the War Emergency Council program of the Music 
Educators National Conference districts last spring. This 
convention and its proposed program is expected to be a 
timely motivation for postwar activities. 
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#8 WAS early summer when Martha Prescott came to 
look over the Crossroads School where she would teach 
this fall. She was to attend summer school, and while there 
wanted to collect materials that would help with the year’s 
work. She had already talked with the previous teacher 
and with the secretary of the School Board. From them 
she had gained some general information concerning the 
community and the children. The week she would have 
here in August, prior to the formal opening of school, 
would help her get a clearer picture of the children’s needs. 
Now, however, she wanted to know what materials would 
be at hand with which to work. 


A Lifeless Classroom to Make Livable 


Martha looked about the classroom. With no children 
there, and with all trace of the children’s activities of last 
year removed, it seemed a drab, lifeless place. If she had 
not attended, and later taught, in schools like this, she 
might have been greatly discouraged with what she found. 
But knowing from her brief experience what children and 
teacher, working together, can do to transform a lifeless 
classroom into a livable, stimulating one, she wasted no pity 
on herself. 


What did she find? Rows of desks, securely fastened to the 
floor, filled most of the room. A jacketed stove stood in the 
rear corner near the door; opposite it a bench holding an 
earthen water fountain, a wash basin, and a pail. Across 
the rear of the room and on wall spaces between windows 
a series of nails and hooks indicated where the children’s 
wraps would be hung. Shelves for lunch boxes stood 
against a rear wall. The teacher’s desk occupied the center 
of a raised platform at the front of the room. A piano and 
some bookshelves with a few “library” books and worn 
copies of old textbooks occupied the front corners. Above 
the gray-black chalkboard a flag and a few black-and-white 
or sepia prints, in dark frames, were displayed. 

“There is always so little space,” thought Martha, “and 
with beginners sharing the room with older children, we 
so need space.” A quick count indicated that a number of 
the desks would not be needed, so she made a mental note 
that extra ones could be removed and stored. With the 
remaining ones mounted on wood strips, it should be pos- 
sible to arrange them so that space would be available for 
the things active children need to do. 

Sight-Saving Color 

The room was dark as well as crowded even though the 
day was bright. Eventually electric lights would solve that 
problem, but in the meantime what could be done to de- 
crease the damage to eyesight? Fortunately, a number of 
things. For one thing, Mr. Becker, the secretary of the 
School Board, had said they planned to paint the room dur- 
ing the summer. She must make certain he had the in- 
formation from the sight-saving authorities on preferred 
colors for classrooms needing maximum reflection of light. 

But painting the walls wasn’t enough. When dark 
cloaks covered much of the wall space, much of the value 
of newly painted walls would be undone. Cloakrooms 
would have helped; but the older children could plan and 
build, with the guidance of a father handy with tools, a 
rack that would take care of rubbers as well as coats. And 
with desks that could be moved, or, if that wasn’t possible, 
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DRESSING UP YOUR CLASSROOM 


LOIS M. CLARK 


Assistant Director of ‘Rural Service, NEA 


with children that dared to move, they could learn to find 
places where the light was suited to the work at hand. 
By doing that, not only would the children get better light; 
they would also be getting the habit of seeking the light they 
needed. 

Another thing, too. With newly painted walls they 
would want to replace those drab pictures with colorful 
ones of real interest to the children. Choosing the right 
ones, and repainting the old frames in suitable colors, would 
be another valuable and enjoyable experience for children. 

As Martha thought of various possibilities she realized 
how tempted she would be to go ahead with fixing up the 
classroom before school opened. But she must not deprive 
the children of this experience. Furthermore, the parents 
whose desire for a more vital school program had led to 
her coming here must have a chance to grow in under- 
standing of good education by sharing with children and 
teacher in bringing it about. No, the plans she made dur- 
ing the summer would make clear her own ideas of what 
to do, but it must not replace the planning they would do 
together when individual problems of classroom improve- 
ment were to be met. 

Martha’s summer was a busy one, and by late August 
she had much specific material and some general plans ready. 
This is the form her planning took: 


What Do These Children Need? 
They need what all children need: 


1. A safe, sanitary, healthful classroom. This includes 
emotional health, too, so I must think not only of room 
arrangement but also of personal relationships. Each 
child needs to feel that the group needs him. 

2. Opportunity to develop their potentialities for physical 
growth and development. This means for all children, 
proper seating and needed physical activity. For younger 
children the need for considerable physical freedom is 
especially important. Four or five hours a day of just 
sitting still at a desk is not good for their development. 

3. Opportunity to discover and develop worth-while inter- 
ests. Their lives on farms have given these boys and 
girls valuable experiences and stimulated certain types 
of interests, They need opportunity to explore these 
further and to have other experiences which their homes 
cannot give them. Their classroom must provide stimu- 
lating materials and sources of information, along with 
space and opportunity to work these. 

4. Opportunity’ to learn to live and work together. This 
can come only through experience in doing things to- 
gether. The classroom must be arranged so that children 
can work in groups. Then I must be certain that they 
have plenty of opportunity to do so—in facing problems 
together, planning how to meet them, doing what needs 
to be done, and then taking stock to see how well the 
problem has been met. 

5. Opportunity to grow in ability to face and solve prob- 
lems. How we do all the things we are planning is what 
matters. 


How Can We Meet These Needs In the Classroom? 


1. My idea of removing and storing the extra desks, to give 
space for other activities is essential. We should use 
some of the space for a corner where the little tots can 
spend some time at more active undertakings than at 
their desks. Then we must find or devise a work table 
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and chairs for the older children. And fixing up the 
classroom to make it brighter and more colorful is an- 
other “must”. 

2. We can begin the very first day by planning the seating 
arrangement. This will help each child to know what 
he needs for good posture and light, and to feel that he 
can do something about it. Since these seats and desks 
aren’t adjustable, we will probably need some blocks 
under the larger desks for our tall boys, and some simple 
footstools for the tiniest tots. 

3. A library corner where it is fun to go and read will do 
a great deal to add to the attractiveness of the room and 
encourage reading for pleasure. The little folks’ corner 
can have a low table and comfortable chairs, stools, or 
cushions, and serve as a reading corner for them. It 
must be an attractive place. 

4. I’m sure these children will have many science and 
nature study interests, so a nature shelf or science corner 
will be helpful. Perhaps we will start with just a small 
table or shelf on which to display the things they bring. 
That’s one of the joys of science as a center of interest: 
the children themselves can bring so much to it. And 
with some good books of information from the county 
library to add to their own scanty store, their horizons 
can be extended immeasurably. 

As Martha thought of the many things which could be 
done that she had omitted from her plans, she had mo- 
ments of doubt. But she reminded herself that it was best 
to start with a few really essential things, and to get them 
well underway. As the children gained confidence in this 
way of working, and pleasure from the classroom they had 
helped to dress up, other plans would follow. 





Sports for Victory 


NATION-WIDE “Sports for Victory” project has 

been launched by the Treasury Department as a part 
of high school participation in the Victory Loan. Schools 
are being urged either to dedicate one of their regular foot- 
ball or basketball games to the Victory Loan, charging the 
usual admission plus the purchase of a Victory Bond, or 
schedule an extra game, with admission by Bond only. 
It is further suggested that the between-halves activities 
highlight the Victory Loan. 

Seven outstanding sports authorities make up the National 
“Sports for Victory” Committee. They are Ted Husing, 
sports announcer; Dwight Keith, editor of “Southern Coach 
and Athlete;” John Kieran, “Information, Please;” H. V. 
Porter, executive secretary of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations; Owen Reed, editor 
of “Scholastic Coach;” Grantland Rice, “Sports Pictures, 
Inc.;” Bill Stern, “Sports Newsreel.” 

Friday, December 7, is the ideal date for Victory Loan 
games. In addition to being Pearl Harbor Day, this date 
comes during Schools-for-Victory Week (December 2-9) 
when school participation in the Victory Loan will be 
highlighted on a national scale by press and radio. However, 
games may be scheduled for any date during the Victory 
Loan, October 29-December 8. 

The Victory Loan demonstration at the half might in- 
clude formations on the field by the band—spelling the 
words “Victory” or “Buy Bonds”—auctioning off the auto- 
graphed ball with which the game is played, announcing 
Bond sales for the game, and introducing Purple Heart 
heroes who are present. 

H. V. Porter voiced his approval of this plan as follows: 
“For such a program the National Federation gives its 
enthusiastic support. We recommend that schools use their 
best efforts along these lines and cooperate in every possible 
way in boosting this Bond drive.” 


November, 1945 


Ruling re Induction of 


High and College Students 


1. The present policy of postponing the induction of 
high school and certain college students now depends upon 
the age at which they entered such schools or colleges. If 
a high school student began a course of instruction before 
becoming 18 years of age and while pursuing such course 
of instruction is ordered to report for induction, he shall, 
upon his request, have his induction postponed until (1) he 
graduates from a high school or similar institution of learn- 
ing, or (2) he ceases to pursue continuously and satisfactorily 
such course of instruction, or (3) he arrives at the age of 
20 years, whichever is the earlier. (Part 633.2-2(b)). 

2. If a high school student 18 or 19 years of age entered 
upon a course of instruction thereafter reaching 18 years 
of age and is in the last half of one of his academic years, 
he shall, upon his request, have his induction postponed 
until the end of such academic year, or until he ceases to 
pursue such course of instruction, whichever is the earlier. 
(Part 633.2-2(a)). 

3. If the high school student commenced his course of 
instruction before reaching 18 years of age and dropped 
out of school for a period of time, but had re-entered prior 
to the date of his induction, he shall be governed by the 
provisions of Paragraph 1. If he has never commenced his 
course of instruction in high school until after reaching 18 
years of age, he shall be governed by the provisions of 
Paragraph 2. 

4. If the registrant entered upon a course of instruction 
at a college or university before becoming 18 years of age 
and is ordered to report for induction during a quarter or 
semester of such course of instruction, he shall, upon his re- 
quest, have his induction postponed until (1) the end of 
such quarter or semester, or (2) he ceases to pursue con- 
tinuously and satisfactorily such course of instruction, which- 
ever is the earlier. (Part 633.2-3). 

5. The high school or college student concerned shall 
not be placed in a deferred classification on the basis of his 
student status, but shall be classified in Class I-A, I-A-O, 
or IV-E unless, of course, he has some other ground for 
deferment. He shall be forwarded for preinduction physical 
examination in the regular sequence and when his order 
number is reached, he shall be mailed an order to report 
for induction. If the high school or college student enters 
school at any time before his induction, even after the is- 
suance of an order to report for induction, he qualifies for 
postponement of induction. 

6. No registrant shall have his induction postponed 
under the provisions of this circular or applicable regula- 
tions unless (1) he requests such a postponement from his 
Local Board, and (2) he submits to his Local Board a 
written statement signed by the principal, registrar, or other 
appropriate official of the institution he is attending, attesting 
to facts as alleged by him as grounds for his postponement. 

Henry M. Gross, Major, AUS, 
Acting State Director. 





In-Service Teachers’ Conference 


N In-Service Teachers’ Conference was held at the 

State Teachers College, Millersville, on October 20. 
The Conference, which was sponsored by the Primary Club, 
gave consideration to the teaching of reading, mathematics, 
geography, and English. A number of demonstrations in 
these subjects were given. 

There were music and art displays, also a display of 
professional books and magazines. The faculty committee 
in charge was Eda Caton, Mrs. Elberta Councilman, Daisy 
Hoffmeier, S. B. Stayer, and Ethel Thompson. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Observations Along the PSEA Trail 


S YOUR president travels the state by air, highway, 
A and railway in the performance of his duties in at- 
tending Convention District and Local Branch meetings, 
he sees much evidence of alert and wholesome organization 
activity. A few specific examples will be given as illustra- 
tive of the general trend. 


News Bulletins 


One effective device which has been used for some time 
in certain districts is rapidly spreading over the State. Many 
county and district PSEA units are making effective use of 
a mimeographed news letter or bulletin which serves as a 
public relations medium within the organization. The pub- 
lication usually contains reports of meetings held, activities 
undertaken, plans for future meetings, membership reports, 
news items, and educational articles. In cach instance the 
mimeographed publication is definitely a localized PSEA 
organ; at least every one that has come to our attention is 
such. So far there has been no exception to the applica- 
tion of high ideals and standards in the content. This is 
commendable and worthy of emulation by those who may 
become interested in developing a public relations publica- 
tion. Although the mimeographed publication is by no 
means new, it is increasing in number and value in reach- 
ing individual members. 

Classroom teacher leadership in local organizations and 
general participation of teachers in meetings show a decided 
upward trend. Those who doubt that the PSEA is an 
organization of teachers who work together democratically 
in the interests of education and their profession need but 
to observe a typical meeting of a local or county branch to 
obtain first-hand proof that teachers are thinking about 
organization problems and are free to express their ideas. 
Teachers are becoming more and more articulate and this 
desirable objective will be of great value to the whole organ- 
ization if this motto which was recently printed on the 
program of a local PSEA meeting is the goal: “All at it, 
all together, all the time.” 


The Democratic Way 

The tendency of members to express their views in meet- 
ings, vote on proposals, and then follow majority action 
without reluctance is a most heartening situation. Members 
realize the wisdom of the chairman who said as he called 
for discussion on a motion, “Now is the time to say what 
you think, not after the meeting is over.” Thorough dis- 
cussion of proposed activities, deliberate decision, and then 
full support of the majority vote is the democratic way. By 
such procedure members can work together and produce 
results Which will be of value to all. 

Another important development is the effort of conven- 
tion districts and local branches to rotate committee mem- 
bership and elections in such manner as to give propor- 
tionate representation to the entire membership. For ex- 
ample, in one convention district a large county had never 
been represented on the Executive Council until a rotation 
plan was agreed upon which now gives this county one 
member every even year. Similar plans are coming into 
use to spread participation more equitably. 


“Praise Loudly” 
These favorable observations are reported as intended 


stimuli to those who may wish to respond. That all ob- 
servations en route have been favorable is not an impression 


we wish to leave. Many improvements can and should be 
made if the welfare of the PSEA is to be promoted. But, 
“Praise loudly, blame softly” is a time honored maxim that 
guides your president. 

The most important observation has been left for the 
last. Everywhere teachers are talking about the PSEA an- 
nual meeting and indications are that all sections of the 
State will be well represented in the Education Forum on 
December 26-27-28 to participate in our first peacetime 
convention since 1940. 

—C. Herman Grosz, President, Erie. 


PSEA Convention 


HE annual convention of the PSEA will be held in 

Harrisburg, December 26-28. The theme for the conven- 
tion is “From War to Peace—A Challenge.” The convention 
will feature as in other years general sessions, meetings of the 
departments, sections, and round tables, and the business ses- 
sions of the House of Delegates. A social function is being 
planned following the close of the general session on Wednes- 
day evening, December 26. The time schedule is as follows: 


Wednesday, December 26 
Afternoon, Departments 
Evening, General Session 
Social Hour 
Thursday, December 27 
Forenoon, House of Delegates 
Sections 
Afternoon, Combined meeting and open forum for all 
members of Sections and Round Tables 
Evening, General Session 
Friday, December 28 
9:00-11:15 a.m. House of Delegates; Round Tables 
11:30, Closing General Session 


It is not possible at this time to announce the feature speak- 
ers on the program. Contacts are being made with speakers 
of national reputation and recognized leaders in their fields, 
and members of the Association may be assured that good 
talent will be secured for the convention. 








National Council for Social Studies 


OCIAL STUDIES teachers should reserve the dates of 

November 22-24, 1945, for the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council, for the Social Studies in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder. The general theme of the meeting will be “Fac- 
ing the Overall Tasks in Social Education.” 

A widely diversified program with outstanding speakers 
will offer every teacher a topic closely allied with his or 
her interest. The meetings will be focused upon, and will 
deal realistically with, the problems and issues facing social 
studies teachers in curriculum planning and classroom pro- 
cedures as they seek to discharge their responsibility in train- 
ing citizens for tomorrow’s world. Attention will be given 
to issues in both the domestic field and in the area of inter- 
national relations. 

There will be an extensive exhibit of educational materials 
of special interest to social studies teachers. Futher details 
regarding the meeting may be obtained from Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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Doctor Ross Accepts New Position 


Carmon Ross, acting superintend- 
ent of the schools of Lansdowne, 
resigned on November 1 to accept 
the position of managing director 
of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association. He _ succeeds 
Leslie -W. Kindred who returns to 
his position of professor of educa- 
tion at Temple University. 

Doctor Ross has participated in 
many educational programs in the 
State. He served as President of 
the PSEA in 1934, and has been 
a member of its Legislative Com- 
mittee since 1928. He was ap- 
pointed to the Ten-Year Commission which had the re- 
sponsibility for drafting a ten-year program in education for 
the State of Pennsylvania. He also served on the Pinchot 
Committee for the Study of Educational Problems in Penn- 
sylvania as well as the New Jersey State Survey Commission. 

Doctor Ross served as supervising principal in the public 
schools of Doylestown for many years prior to his acceptance 
of the presidency of the State Teachers College at Edinboro 
in 1934. He went from that position into the Department 
of Public Instruction in 1940 to take charge of defense cer- 
tification, and from there to the acting superintendency of 
the Lansdowne public schools. 


Carmon Ross 





Hotel Reservations for PSEA Convention 


ECAUSE of abnormal demand for hotel accommoda- 
B tions, delegates and members who plan to attend the 
PSEA convention in Harrisburg, December 26-28, should 
make their reservations for lodgings immediately. 

Listed below are hotels and their rates. Requests for 
hotel rooms should be made direct with the hotel of your 
choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address Housing Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indicate date and approxi- 
mate hour of your arrival in Harrisburg, and date of your 
departure. 

Hotels 
No. of . 

Name Rooms 
Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. 400 
Harrisburger, 3d and Locust Sts. 300 


Single Rates 
$2.75 to $7.70 
$3.30 to $4.40 


William Penn, 327 Market St. 135 $2.00 to $3.00 
Bolton, 2d and Strawberry Sts. 125 $1.65 to $3.50 
Milner, 428 Market St. 112 $1.00 to $1.50 
New Plaza, 423 Market St. 100 $1.65 to $3.50 
Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. 84 $1.65 to $3.30 
New Governor, 4th and Market Sts. 78 $2.20 to $3.25 
Senate, 122 Market St. 60 $1.75 to $3.50 
Alva, 19 S. Fourth St. $1.25 to $1.75 
Suburban 


Heckton Hall, River Road (R.D.2) 45 


Georgian Hall, Carlisle Pike, 
R. D. 1, Camp Hill, Pa. 26 


White Hall, 3310 Walnut St., 
Camp Hill, Pa. (Double Only) 


Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. 200 


$1.00 to $2.00 
$1.50 to $3.00 


$2.50 to $3.50 
$5.00 to $7.00 
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Parent-Teacher President 


Mrs. A. J. Nicely of Erie is the 
new president of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Her election, by mail ballot, was 
announced at the meeting of the 
Congress in Harrisburg, October 
2-4. She will serve a three-year 
term. 

Mrs. Nicely, who is a native of 
the state of New York, is a gradu- 
ate of D’Youville College, A.B., 
and of Pennsylvania State College, 
M.A. She taught for eight years 
in Wilson Junior High School, 
Erie, and during the four war years 
has been a substitute teacher in Erie. 


Other officers elected were Mrs. Alexander Groskin of 
Philadelphia, secretary; and Mrs. James F. Moore of Scran- 
ton, treasurer. District vice presidents are: Mrs. W. Grier 
Briner, Narberth, southeast; Mrs. Ralph Walter, Harrisburg, 
central; Mrs. E. C. Dunning, Chambersburg, south-central; 
Mrs. W. E. Brosius, Pittsburgh, southwest; Mrs. Frank Don- 
ner, Waterford, northwest; Mrs. R. H. Van Orden, Brad- 
ford, north-central, and Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven, 
northeast. 


ut 


Mrs. A. J. NIcELy 





Bucknell Conference Features 
Character Education 


HE twentieth annual Bucknell Conference on Educa- 

tion will be held in the Davis Gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity on Friday, November 16. It will feature problems 
of character education. 

The conference will consist of three general sessions at 
2:00, 4:00, and 8:00 p. m. The first session will be devoted 
to guidance. Main speakers for this session are Robert C. 
Taber, director of counseling in the Philadelphia public 
schools, and Evan W. Ingram, director of instruction in the 
secondary schools, Pittsburgh. Mr. Taber will discuss 
guidance in the elementary school and Mr. Ingram guidance 
in the secondary school. These addresses will be followed 
by a panel discussion of the subject, “Guidance and Character 
Education.” Robert T. Stoner, director of occupational in- 
formation and guidance in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, will act as chairman. Panel members are: 
Agnes K. Garrity, psychologist, Cambria County; Philip L. 
Harriman, professor of psychology, Bucknell University; Mary 
Alice Laird, counselor, Furness Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia; Louis E. McKee, director of guidance, High School, 
Goshen, New York; Pearle S. Norris, former director of 
guidance, Hatboro public schools; and W. Milton Roy, 
supervising principal, Towanda public schools. 

The 4:00 o’clock meeting will consist of a town*meeting 
of the air with representatives of business, labor, govern- 
ment, school, home, and church. Clyde E. Williamson, 
attorney, of Williamsport will serve as moderator of the 
town meeting. 

At the evening meeting the main speakers will be Presi- 
dent Herbert L. Spencer of Bucknell University and D. Mont- 
fort Melchior, principal of the High School, Girard College. 
This meeting will be preceded, at 7:45 p. M., by a concert 
by the Lewisburg High School band. 

Chairmen of the three meetings are: 2:00 o'clock meet- 
ing, Ray M. Cole, superintendent of Columbia County 
schools; 4:00 o’clock meeting, F. Herman Fritz, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Chester; 8:00 o'clock meeting, 
Frank G. Davis, professor of education, Bucknell University. 
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A. W. Zerbe Retires 


Amos W. Zerbe of Tremont has 
retired as superintendent of Schuyl- 
kill County schools after serving 
in this position since 1938. Mr. 
Zerbe had been assistant county 
superintendent from 1930-38, under 
County Superintendent Irvin 
Seltzer. 

Mr. Zerbe had a long career in 
the teaching profession. He began 
teaching in Pine Grove Township, 
Schuylkill County, in 1897. He 
entered the State Normal School at 
Kutztown four years later where 
he was graduated as valedictorian 
of his class in 1905. He continued to serve in various school 
districts until he became assistant superintendent in 1930. 
He furthered his education in school administration at 
Lebanon Valley College and at Pennsylvania State College 
where he received his Master’s degree in 1936. 

————— 2 —_ 


Schuylkill County Superintendent 


Arthur H. Henninger is the new 
superintendent of the schools of 
Schuylkill County to succeed Amos 
W. Zerbe who retired effective 
September 1, 1945. 

Mr. Henninger was born in Val- 
ley View, Schuylkill County, and 
attended elementary and secondary 
school at Pine Grove. He gradu- 
ated from Albright College in 1925 
with the A.B. degree and from 
Columbia University in 1930 with 
the M.A. degree. He has also 
taken graduate work at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

He has been engaged in public school work for twenty 
years. From 1925 to 1927 he was mathematics instructor 
and coach at Minersville High School; from 1927 to 1930 
he was assistant principal of Pine Grove High School; from 
1930 to 1937 mathematics instructor at Greensburg High 
School; and from 1937 until the present assistant superin- 
tendent of Schuylkill County schools. 

—————— 2 —__—_ 


Schuylkill County 


Assistant Superintendent 


Amos W. ZERBE 


ArtHUR H. HENNINGER 


Carl R. Koch, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Orwigsburg schools, has 
been named assistant superintendent 
of Schuylkill County schools. Mr. 
Koch has been at Orwigsburg since 
1942. Prior to that time he was 
teacher in Tredyffrin-Easttown Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, Chester 
County, from 1938 to 1942 and in 
Walker Township of Schuylkill 
County from 1933 to 1938. 

Mr. Koch graduated from Tama- 
qua High School in 1929 and from 
the State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, in 1933. He received the M.A. 
degree in administration and supervision from New York 
University in 1936. 


Cart R. Kocn 
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Executive Council 
No. VII—September 22, 1945 


HE 1945 Executive Council of PSEA held its seventh 
meeting at Headquarters, Harrisburg, on September 22 
with C. Herman Grose, President, Erie, presiding. The 
Council considered the following business: 
1. Report of the president 
2. Report of the Executive Secretary 
a. Financial 
b. Headquarters Service 
c. Membership ‘ 
3. Legal Service, Lewis F. Adler, Attorney 


4. Report on Regional Conference of NEA Classroom 
Teachers Department, N. Eugene Shoemaker and 
David H. Porter 

5. State and Federal Legislation 

6. State Convention 


The Council considered a time schedule, a theme, speak- 
ers, and its report to the House of Delegates. The Presi- 
dent appointed the following on a committee to plan a social 
hour to be held after the general session on December 26— 
Milton O. Pearce, chairman; W. D. McCoy; Gertrude But- 
ler; Frances M. Goodwin; Mabel Studebaker; Dorothy E. 
Williams 

7. Convention District Activities 

8. Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 

9. Reports of Subcommittees 


a. Study of Standing Committees of PSEA, J. Frank 
Faust, chairman 
Dr. Faust reported that his committee had reviewed 
the geographical representation on the three standing com- 
mittees and had found that, by and large, there had been 
fairly equitable distribution. He reported in detail on the 
study made by the committee. As a result of this study the 
committee recommended that no change be made at the 
present time in the elections of standing committees. The 
Council voted approval of this recommendation. 
b. Regulations for Convention Districts, A. B. Dennis- 
ton, chairman 
c. Salary Schedule for Headquarters Staff, Milton O. 
Pearce, chairman 
10. Publications 


a. Handbook for PSEA Local Branches. The Coun- 
cil approved the printing of the Handbook with changes 
suggested by the Executive Council. 

b. Bulletin on Professional Activities for Instructors 
and Students in Colleges that Prepare Teachers. The Coun- 
cil authorized the printing of this publication if the cost is 
not prohibitive. 

c. Pamphlet of Instructions on Salary Schedules. Coun- 
cil members will review the material for publication and 
discuss it at the October meeting. 


11. Member on Ethics Commission. The Council ap- 
proved the appointment of H. L. Offner, Edinboro, for a 
term of four years beginning July 1, 1945. 

12. Committee on Public Relations. The President an- 
nounced the appointment of the following on this Com- 
mittee: W. D. McCoy, chairman, Pittsburgh; Marie Saul, 
Pittsburgh; H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg; Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie; Thomas Watkins, Jr., Coopersburg; M. Wesley Det- 
wiler, Norristown; Mary Jane Wyland, State College; Miss 
Mowrie A. Ebner, Altoona. 

13. NEA Film. This film will be circulated through con- 
venient film libraries when released by the NEA. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


































Fayette County Committee 


HE coordinating committee of the PSEA Local Branches 

in Fayette County held its final session of the 1944-45 
school year in the form of a dinner at the Summit Hotel 
in June. Representatives present from the various districts 
were Paul K. Dils, president; Marguerite McDermitt, secre- 
tary; and Raymond Call, of the Fayette County Branch; 
R. K. Richards, Helen Hinsey, Mrs. Mary Graham, Union- 
town Branch; David C. Guhl, Gladys Clark, Eleanor Mc- 
Clelland, Connellsville; Warren Williams, Madeline Mc- 
Nulty, Dunbar Township; Mrs. Pearle Ache, Lester Reck- 
ard, German Township. 

Purpose of the organization is to coordinate activities of 
the several districts with the PSEA, to promote the com- 
mon cause of improving the educational program of the chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania, and to strive for the improvement of 
the status of all teachers. 




















Termination of Pre-Induction 
Training Mission 

N November 1, 1945, the Pre-Induction Training Mis- 

sion of the Commanding Generals of the Service 
Commands in the United States will have been accomplished. 
On that date the services of the Pre-Induction Training 
Branch Office at the Third Service Command Headquarters 
will be terminated. The undersigned has served as Chief 
of Pre-Induction Training in the Third Service Command 
since the establishment of the Pre-Induction Training Pro- 
gram under an Army officer in the Third Service Command, 
on July 1, 1943. 

Need for the pre-training of potential inductees prior to 
their acceptance into the Armed Forces during World War 
II was recognized during the early stages of the war. This 
need was effectively met by several civilian agencies of our 
country. Especially did the high schools and colleges of 
Pennsylvania respond to this need by conducting most effec- 
tively pre-induction training activities. 

This opportunity is taken to express to the school admin- 
istrators and instructors of Pennsylvania appreciation for 
the cooperation and assistance given the Army’s Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Program during the past several years. 

. H. L. Dotson, Major, AGD; 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch for the 
Third Service Command. 
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Dean Piper Retires 


Dean Elizabeth Piper, who retired from the faculty of 
Northeast Junior High School, Reading, last June, was 
honored at a faculty testimonial dinner on June 12. Dean 
Piper had taught English and served as director of assemblies 
at Northeast from 1923 to 1945. 

It is estimated that Miss Piper had taught 22,000 English 
lessons to 6,300 pupils. She had presided over 1,000 Assem- 
blies attended by 1,200,000 pupils. In these 22 years she had 
directed 23 plays. 

During an after dinner program of music and movies, 
Dean Piper was presented with a gift by Mildred Evans. 





Conference for Education 
of Exceptional Children 


HE annual Conference for the Education of Exceptional 

Children will be held in the Fifth Street Methodist 
Church, Harrisburg, Friday and Saturday, November 9 and 
10. The conference theme will be Mental Hygiene for 
Exceptional Children. 

Edgar A. Doll of the Vineland, N. J., Training School 
will speak Friday on the topic, “Maturation in Relation to 
Mental Hygiene.” The banquet speaker will be Paul Sloan 
of Philadelphia. 

Saturday morning sectional meetings for the various 
group interests will be held. 





School District Reports 


Erie 


The annual report of the school district of Erie, C. Herman 
Grose, superintendent, falls under the following divisions: 
Administration and Supervision, the Educational Program, 
the Child Study Department, Auxiliary Agencies and Co- 
ordinate Activities, Pupil Personnel, Teacher Personnel, and 
the Financial Program. Department heads, supervisors, and 
principals made contributions to the report, and statistical 
presentations and descriptive material have been combined to 
give a good overview of the educational program of the 
school district. 


Lewistown 

Lewistown, C. V. Erdly, superintendent, has just issued 
a copy of a recent survey report, “A Post-War Educational 
and Building Program for the Public Schools of Lewistown.” 
The survey was made by George D. Strayer, formerly direc- 
tor of the division of field studies, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and William L. Connor, formerly director of 
research, Cleveland public schools. 

The survey covered the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high divisions, and was to consider the program of 
building which would meet the edueational needs of the 
community now and in the next twenty-five years. Six 
items were listed in the building program imcluding two 
elementary school buildings, a second gymnasium at the 
junior-senior high school, a new vocational unit, recondition- 
ing of the Old Sixth-Ward School, and finally the construc- 
tion of a new senior high school. 


North Wales 

John B. Geissinger, supervising principal of the North 
Wales schools of Montgomery County, in his report to the 
board of education, gives a summary of the events of the 
school year 1944-45. The report gives information about 
the administrative staff, the faculty, the pupils, the school 
plant, the finances of the district. There are chapters on the 
supervision of instruction and on departmental reports. 
Included also is the calendar for the 1945-46 school year. 
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Health and Physical Education 


Convention 
HE Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation will hold its annual convention on 
December 7 and 8 in the Hotel Philadelphian, 39th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

The program will include discussions on modifications in 
the physical education program in light of the experiences 
of the armed services, on controlled diets in the prevention 
and control of nutritional defects, on camping, on the mean- 
ing of the law requiring complete physical examinations of 
pupils, and on the modern dance. There will be a men’s 
sports clinic, a demonstration lesson in physical education 
at the elementary school level, and the annual interpretive 
basketball game presented by the Philadelphia Board of 
Women’s Basketball Officials. 

Participants listed on the advance program include William 
L. Hughes, director health and physical education, Temple 
University; Pauline Beery Mack, Pennsylvania State College; 
and George Casey, president, Pennsylvania Camping Asso- 
ciation. Lloyd M. Jones of Pennsylvania State College is 
president of the Association; Martha A. Gable of Philadel- 
phia is chairman of the program committee. 








Exhibit by Teacher Artists 


ENNSYLVANIA teachers who are artists will exhibit 

their paintings at the State Museum in Harrisburg from 
December 15, 1945, to January 2, 1946. The exhibit is being 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Council on Art, a round 
table of PSEA. 

Original oil and water color paintings by teachers who 
are members of PSEA are eligible. All paintings must be 
suitably framed and ready for hanging with screw eyes and 
wires attached or included. Watercolors must be framed 
under glass. 

Margaret Sarah Lewis, president of the Pennsylvania 
Council, is receiving entry blanks which should reach her 
at Box 906, York, by November 15. Paintings may be de- 
livered by hand until December 13; those sent by express 
should arrive no later than December 10. Mark crates— 
Pennsylvania Council on Art Education, c/o State Museum, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Donation of Army 
Equipment to Schools 


N November 1, 1945, the donation of Army equipment 

to schools and colleges engaged in Pre-Induction Train- 

ing activities in Pennsylvania will cease to be channeled 

through the Pre-Induction Training Office at the Third 

Service Command Headquarters, Baltimore, Maryland. The 

services of the Pre-Induction Training Office at that Head- 
quarters will be terminated on November 1, 1945. 

Schools requesting Army property subsequent to Novem- 

ber 1, 1945, are advised to contact their local or district 

office of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or they 

may contact the Industrial Education Department of the 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
H. L. Dotson, Major, AGD; 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch for the 
Third Service Command. 





Education is the basis of genuine production of wealth. 
The cultural level of the masses is the foundation of good 
business.— Willis A. Sutton 
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Legal Interest 


BERTHA SPIGELMIRE v. THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OF THE BOROUGH OF NORTH BRADDOCK, et al 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


No. 96 March Term, 1945 
Opinion Filed June 29, 1945 


Facts: Bertha Spigelmire held a permanent teacher’s cer- 
tificate issued October 1, 1921. She taught in the defendant 
school district in 1931 and 1932. On December 5, 1937, four 
of the seven members of the Board met informally and dis- 
cussed the employment of an additional clerk in the Super- 
intendent’s office, said clerk to be certified to teach and 
available for teaching emergencies. On December 6, 1937, 
after discussing the matter with Bertha Spigelmire, she was 
appointed as a “clerk in the Superintendent’s office.” The 
following day she went to work as a clerk and was so em- 
ployed until her dismissal on May 15, 1940. On March 11, 
1938, a professional employe’s contract in the form required 
by the Teachers’ Tenure Act was tendered to Bertha Spigel- 
mire, signed by the President and Secretary of the Board. 
Miss Spigelmire executed the same. On May 15, 1940, by 
action of the Board, she was dismissed as a clerk. Following 
her dismissal, Bertha Spigelmire filed a mandamus proceed- 
ing to reinstate her to her position. 


Question: 1. Was the contract enforceable? 


2. Is an individual, certified as a teacher but 
employed as a clerk, a professional employe? 


Answer: 1. No. 
2. No. 


Discussion: In determining the answer to the query 
whether the contract was enforceable, the Court relied upon 
the case of Commonwealth ex rel Recapito vs. Bethlehem 
Schoo] District, 148 Pa. Sup. Ct. 426, in which it was held 
that to create a valid and enforceable professional employe’s 
contract two things are necessary: A valid appointment by 
the majority vote of all of the members of the Board, duly 
recorded on the minutes, and a properly executed contract 
drawn in strict compliance with the action taken by the 
Board. In discussing the second requirement of a valid pro- 
fessional employe’s contract, the Court said: 


“The contract relied upon was manifestly not ‘drawn 
in strict compliance with the action taken by the Board.’ 
That action related to the plaintiff’s election ‘to the full 
time position of clerk.’ The contract signed more than 
three months later did not relate to the position of clerk. 
It stipulates that the plaintiff ‘shall teach in the said 
school district . . . during the school term or year.’” 


The Court pointed out specifically that the contract exe- 
cuted bound Bertha Spigelmire to teach, whereas her employ- 
ment, as indicated by the minutes of the Board, was to act 
as a clerk. The following is language of the Court: 


“A contract between a school district and a profes- 
sional employee to ‘teach’ in the schools of that district 
cannot bind the professional employee named in that 
contract to do the work of a clerk, or bind the district 
to retain that professional employee in the position of 
clerk to which she was chosen by the Board, but in 
respect to whose position as clerk no contract was ever 
entered into by the district and that employee. . . .” 


The Court construed the professional employe’s contract, 
as set forth in the Tenure Act “to serve as a form and that 
when a person is employed to teach school the contract shall 
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American Universal Desk No.334 





























Here are the Answers 
to your needs for 


New Postwar 
Schoolroom Equipment 


American Seating Company 
school equipment answers 
every requirement for durable 
construction, hygienic comfort, 
correct posture, sight conserva- 
tion and other features most serv- 
iceable to students and teachers. 

No. 334 American Universal 
Desk—the finest built—has a 
heavy tubular steel frame with 
book box of one-piece steel struc- 
ture, round rolled edges, and 
smooth, sanitary form and finish 
throughout. It allows ample leg 
and knee room and has a solid 
maple lifting lid top with non-slam friction control. The in- 
turning line prevents pinching. There are no exposed moving 
parts or wood screws. The seat has a self-adjusting back rail 
that assures comfort for every occupant—and swivels 45 
degrees each way to a cushioned stop. An outstanding feature 
is the foot rest with fluted base to protect against marring. 

Setting the highest standard in the moderate priced field are 
American Envoy Desks, Chairs, and the popular No. 380 Tablet 
Arm Chair—combining practical economy with improved con- 
struction. Ideally suited to various other needs are American 
Steel Folding Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. For prompt attention, we suggest that you 
place your order at once. 





No. 362 American Envoy Desk 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11 to 12th streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Exclusive distributors for 
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say so, but if the ‘professional employee’ is engaged to act as 
a school secretary, or a dental hygienist, or in any other 
capaci. the contract shall state what he or she is employed 
to do.” 


Note: Mr. Justice Jones filed a dissenting opinion in which 
Mr. Justice Patterson concurred. Although the majority opin- 
ion did not specifically answer the question whether or not 
Bertha Spigelmire was a professional employe, it was im- 
pliedly so held. The dissenting opinion refers to the state- 
ment of the majority that “The School Code nowhere spe- 
cifically designates clerks as professional employees,” by 
commenting, “Admittedly it doesn’t, but it does define a 
‘professional employe’ and the crucial inquiry here is not 
whether the plaintiff is a clerk but whether she qualifies as 
a ‘professional employe.’” The minority of the Court held 
the plaintiff was a professional employe since she was a 
regular full-time employe duly certified as a teacher, notwith- 
standing her employment as a clerk, and that the contract 
executed was valid and binding. 





The Life Worth Living 

There is a life that is worth living now as it was worth 
living in the former days, and that is the honest life, the 
useful life, the unselfish life, cleansed by devotion to an ideal. 
There is a battle that is worth fighting now as it was 
worth fighting then, and that is the battle for justice and 
equality: to make our city and our State free in fact as well 
as in name; to break the rings that strangle real liberty and 
to keep them broken; to cleanse, so far as in our power 
lies, the fountains of our national life from political, com- 
mercial, and social corruption; to teach our sons and 
daughters, by precept and example, the honor of serving 
such a country as America—that is work worthy of the finest 
manhood and womanhood. The wellborn are those who 
are born to do that work; the wellbred are those who are 
bred to be proud of that work; the well-educated are those 
who see deepest into the meaning and the necessity of that 
work. Nor shall their labor be for naught, nor the reward 
of their sacrifice fail them; for high in the firmament of 
human destiny are set the stars of faith in mankind, and 
unselfish courage and loyalty to the ideal—Henry Van Dyke. 





Until we realize that everybody cannot possibly learn 
everything, or anything like it, we shall hardly be likely to 
reorganize our educational system along more practical lines. 
—G. Wakeham in School and Society. 





American Education Week 
GENERAL THEME 
EDUCATION TO PROMOTE THE 
GENERAL WELFARE 
Daily Topics 
11 (Sunday), Emphasizing Spiritual Values 


12 (Monday), Finishing the War 
13 (Tuesday), Securing the Peace 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 14 (Wednesday), Improving Economic Well- 


being 
15 (Thursday), Strengthening Home Life 
16 (Friday), Developing Good Citizens 
17 (Saturday), Building Sound Health 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
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Prevent TB 

















Buy Christmas Seals 


School Papers Join in 
Tuberculosis Contest 


OR the ninth year Pennsylvania 

school papers have been invited to 
open their columns this Fall to articles 
on tuberculosis control, in a nationwide 
project sponsored by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

Subjects listed are “Tuberculosis Con- 
trol is a Problem for all Nations” and 
“How Christmas Seals Protect the 
Health of our Community.” The in- 
ternational theme was selected to bring 
to the attention of students the fact 
that tuberculosis control is not only a 
community or a national problem, but 
one which all nations face. 

Entries may be editorials, articles, or 
cartoons. Judging will be on accuracy 
and clearness. The judges will be asked 
to review articles published in the No- 
vember and December issues. Articles 
selected in the counties will be submitted 
to a State-wide board of judges named 
by the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis So- 
ciety and they will choose the most out- 
standing publications from Pennsylvania 
for submission in the national judging, 
which will be conducted by well-known 
journalists. 

The Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation has endorsed this project for 
school papers in this State. Advisors 
and editors are contacted by representa- 
tives of county tuberculosis societies affil- 
iated with the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society. 

—— 


Tue TEETs scHoot in New Sewickley 
Township, Beaver County, was closed 
permanently and the building sold and 
removed. The ground reverted to the 
original owner as it was given for school 
purposes only. The pupils are attending 
schvol in Unionville and Zelienople. 
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Not Covered....! 





Pree got somcone to look out for him. He and worry 
are strangers. He doesn’t need insurance coverage. 


Educators is for people who have to look out for them- 
selves. Teachers who have to call their own doctors when 
they’re sick.....pay their own bills after they’re well. 


Naturally, we don’t baby our members, but we do take 
a tremendous lot of worry off their minds. And they tell 
us it’s a comfortable feeling! 


Thousands of teachers are now covered by an Educators 
Group Plan. Places like Altoona - Upper Darby - Beth- 
lehem - Wilkes-Barre - York - and many others. 


Why not ask for information about a group plan for 
your community? No obligations, of course. 


THE EDUCATORS- 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


November, 1945 
Vol. 


NEW REVISIONS -« S 
A Complete 6-Book Literature 
Series for Grades 7 through 12 


Peose and Poetcy 


SERIES 











Proven as to merit by teachers Attractive in appearance, absorbing A system of Elective Units offers 
throughout the country, the Prose in content, and adaptable in appli- a choice of 12 novels and plays to 
and Poetry books have occupied cation, this series is graded to meet meet outside reading requirements 
& prominent position in the liter- successive age and interest levels. in grades 9 through 12. Students’ 
ature field over a period of many Material is of varying degrees of Workbooks and Teachers’ Man- 
years. difficulty. 





uals accompany each basic text. 


Two-color printing...modern format... fascinating content and 
a judicious balance of the best in prose and poetry from the 
classics down to World War II, combine to make these books a 















PROSE AND POETRY of America . . « - Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England . . . . . . Grade 12 


Write for descriptive folders and information 
about the program. 


THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erve Blvd. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Represented by 


Mr. T. K. Ellis Mr. W. H. Bie 











CURRICULA 


Teachers as Good Neighbors 


AST fall and winter a number of Philadelphia teachers 
organized Good Will Tours—an organization that 


“must have” series. ¢ 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 4" ghe oi a ee ee 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures. . . . . . Grade 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment. . . . . Grade 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation . . . . Grade 10 


planned cooperative travel to foreign countries. The first Shou 
F O ee | E A G H E R S trip planned was to Mexico, our nearest Latin neighbor. Share 
sai? Group travel meant lower costs and incorporated many Shou 
features that were not ordinarily available to the average help 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION eoineiat 4 
; one 

MASTE . IN ° : ; 
OF eae The first trip to Mexico this past summer was a tremen- 

In the Teachers College of Temple University there dous success. During the planning of the tour the prices Stud) 


are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPW KEKE 








of transportation and hotel accommodations underwent three 
increases but none of these were passed on to the members 
of the tour because of group contracts. 

The group itself consisted of twenty teachers and was 
led by an experienced traveler, Jacob Lisan of the Philadel- 
phia school system. Furthermore the tour was sponsored 
by the Mexican government in the interest of international 
good will and the fortunate members of the party were 
guests of the Mexican Department of Public Education. 

During the twenty-nine day trip the teacher tourists were 
shown every courtesy by officials of the Department of 


NOTE: Fer the convenience of those unable to attend regular day ; : 1. An 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate Public Education and were, consequently, able to see and instit. 
degrees are offered tn the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. learn far more than the “free lance” visitor to Mexico. ards | 
So successfully were arrangements handled by Mr. Lisan; of the 

Ye EF M Pp 3 E and so comprehensive and enjoyable was the entire trip — 

that members of this first experimental venture are more sabe 

than enthusiastic. Also a great deal of confidence has ac- limiee 

U N lV FE R S | bi f crued to the members of Good Will Tours. In fact longer (500) 
and more varied trips are being planned for the summer but ne 

ae te Rapes 2° Teh EY of 1946.—Epwarp H. Goipman, South Philadelphia High en a 
School for Boys ry 

2. Al 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL FACULTIES— 


PILLSBURY INSTITUTE 
to write an ess 


urges students 


a “FOOD PLA 





NK FO 


Help Your Students WIN 





OF FLOUR MILLING HISTORY 
ay of not more than 500 words... 


R PEACE! 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS... TRIPS TO WASHINGTON...VICTORY BONDS 
100 ExciTING PRIZES IN ALL! 


@ 2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS-—One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing one 
year at the college of their choice PLUS initial expenses. 


@ 2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS, 


Visiting Congress in session! Meeting high government officials 


@ 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


essays. 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


Should the United States tradition—“It’s American to 
Share’”—be adopted by all the nations of the world? 
Should the United Nations pool their food resources to 
help “have-not”’ nations in time of need? What shall be 
done NOW to rescue the hungry and starving millions 


Study the rules.. 


. encourage your students to enter this contest. . 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: 


in China, France, Belgium, Poland, Holland, Greece, 
the Philippines? If America continues to have surplus 
farm products, where will we market them? 

The answers your students write to these vital food 
questions may well be the “Food Plank for Peace.” 


. and write thir FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


“if we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the founda- 
tions of order on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.” 


JUDGES— PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 


“FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE” ESSAY CONTEST RULES 


1. Any senior level high school or similar 
institution with equal scholastic stand- 
ards located within the territorial limits 
of the United States may on behalf of its 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth year students 
enter four (4) individual essays on the 
subject of aFOOD PLANK FOR PEACE 
limited to not more than five-hundred 
(500) words in length. It is suggested, 
but not obligatory, that two of these com- 
positions be the work of boy and two of 
girl students. 


2. All essays entered must be the original 
work of regularly enrolled students and 


must be written in pen or typewritten on 
one side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not required. 


3. The essays must be submitted by the 
priricipal of the school, or other author- 
ized faculty member, and MUST BE 
POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 15, 1946. 


4. The full name and home address of 
the student, as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the name of the 
faculry member submitting essay must 
appear on each manuscript. Essays will 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


be duplicated and coded without names 
for final judging. 


5. The essays should be addressed: 
JUDGES, FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE, 
PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR 
MILLING HISTORY, MINNEAPOLIS 
2, MINN. 


6. Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In case of ties, duplicate awards will be 
made. Winners will be notified by mail 
in care of the principal of the high school 
which they are attending. No essays will 
be returned. 
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for every 
classroom and 
home study need, 


compiled by famous 
dictionary experts 


Give your students the “dictionary 
habit” and they’ll learn not only spell- 
ing, but pronunciation, word division, 
meanings and derivations twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


® New “sight-saving” type 

® Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color 
illustrations 

® Simplified pronunciation symbols explained 
on each page 

@ One alphabetical order for all listings 

@ “How Would You Say It” Word Quiz: 
Introduction to the use of dictionary 


A FUNKE WAGNALLS “Standard” atc.u.s. pat. orF 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LI.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


50,000 words and phrases with deriva- 
tions ... 5000 synonyms... 1800 illus- 
trations . . . appendix with 16 special 
features, including great inventions, etc. 


$2.08 


A FUNK WAGNALLS “Standard” nts .u.s. pat. OFF. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by 
CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B:S., Litt.D. 
39,000 words and phrases in large, 
clear type ... 4000 synonyms ..,. 1500 
illustrations. 
$1.48 







AID FOR 


UNK & WAGNALLS CO., Omps. ine 
'S4 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


First 


= 


Please send me..............-/ copies of the Funk 
& Wagnalls STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONAR Y...............0000+-0--CODies of the 
STANDARD JUNIOR SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY at school discount. Enclosed $..~.....0: 


Name. 





Address 








City. Zorie. State. 
Tere ee es eee 2) ee ed 











Treasury Counting 
on School Aid in 


Victory Loan 
ORE than ever before the Treasury 


Department, along with its vol- 
unteer workers in every community, 
must rely upon the schools of the Nation 
to carry out the campaign of information 
and direct sales necessary to the success 
of the Victory Loan. 

October 29 will mark the opening of 
the Drive to secure Victory Bond sales 
of $11,000,000,000, at least $4,000,000,000 
of which must be in sales to individuals. 
Although the official closing date will be 
December 8, sales made through Decem- 
ber 31 will count on the national quota. 
That means that school participation up 
until the Christmas vacation will help in 
the grand total. 

With cut-backs in war employment 
and with the rise in available consumer 
goods, saving will be difficult for many. 
Others may have lost the incentive to 
save now that “the war’s over.” This 
means that every person in the Nation 
must be reached with the reasons for 
Bond-buying and with the means to 
make his purchase convenient. 

No other organization can so readily 
reach into the homes as the schools. No 
other group is so eminently respected in 
the community. If the schools actively 
support the Victory Loan, the homes of 
the community will know about it 
through their children in school. If the 
schools are backing the Savings Pro- 
gram, every citizen knows it is a pro- 
gram worthy of his best support. 


How Can the Schools Help? 

Directly and indirectly the schools can 
influence the thinking of the community 
and hence its investment in Victory 
Bonds. However, the most effective help 
comes with careful planning for inten- 
sified thrift education and Bond sales. 

Check over the following tested proj- 
ects which have been successfully tried 
out in hundreds of rural and urban com- 
munities: 

(1) Educational Campaign. The 
Treasury is asking the school children of 
the country to educate the grown-ups in 
the advantages of Bond-buying during 
the Victory Loan. The Exam for Grown- 
Ups, a colorful four-page leaflet done in 
comic-book style, will be sent into every 
home by the school children of most 
states. 

The Exam for Grown-Ups answers all 
the questions which American citizens 
are asking. Classroom discussion of this 
information will make every youngster 
an enthusiastic missionary to his family 
and neighbors. 

(2) Direct selling of Bonds with 
schools handling cash transactions. Many 
schools urge parents, friends, and neigh- 
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bors to come to the school to buy their 
Bonds. In other schools, the students can- 
vass their immediate families or neigh- 
bors and bring money or checks with 
Bond applications to their schools for 
processing. 

(3) Indirect Selling of Bonds. In 
many localities, school children canvass 
their neighbors, friends, and parents to 
get pledges to buy Bonds at a designated 
issuing agent. 

(4) Promotion and Publicity Aids, 
These include Victory Loan plays for 
the community, setting up Victory Loan 
window displays, furnishing music for 
Victory Loan meetings, and staging 
rallies. 

(5) Continued Savings. Regular and 
continuing pupil savings should be 
stressed in all schools, whatever extra 
participation they plan for the Victory 
Loan. Thus, the Minute Man Victory 
flag should be the first objective of every 


school. 
ee 


Science Talent Search 


HE fifth annual Science Talent 

Search—but the first in peacetime— 
among America’s million high school 
seniors to discover the 40 students with 
the greatest scientific potential opened 
in September in the nation’s 27,000 
high schools. Watson Davis, director 
of Science Clubs of America, says en- 
trants will compete for $11,000 in West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships. This 
nation-wide quest for _ scientifically- 
talented students is open to all high 
school seniors or their equivalent in 
American public, private, or denomina- 
tional schools. 

The Search is sponsored by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation with the 
scholarships provided by the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation in the 
interests of the advancement of science 
in America. It is conducted by Science 
Clubs of America, through Science 
Service. 

The 40 finalists will be selected on the 
basis of their records in a series of quali- 
fying requirements including a state- 
ment written by the student on his inter- 
ests and ambitions, one by his teacher 
dealing with his aptitudes, ability, and 
extracurricular activities, a transcript of 
his scholastic records, a thousand word 
essay on the subject, “My Scientific 
Project,” and a gruelling, three-hour 
science aptitude test, which will be 
given in the local schools, Further in- 
formation may be obtained from West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


—@———— 


A CommerciAL DeparTMENT has been 
added to the Darlington High School, 
Beaver County, this year and is fairly 
well attended. 
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STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


OTIS 
QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY 

TESTS 


SCHORLING-CLARK-POTTER 
HUNDRED PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


DURRELL-SULLIVAN 
READING CAPACITY 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 

TESTS 


MYERS-RUCH 
HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRESS TEST 


Yonkers-on- Hudson 5, New York 


The Influence of 


Objective Measurement 


One administrator makes this statement about the use 
of standard tests: “Our greatest advance has been in 
the development of a new point of view—in the real- 
ization that since differences exist we must do some- 
thing about them . .. In the reorganization of classes 
within schools and in the organization of new types 
of schools within the system as a whole, the influence 
of objective measurement of ability and achievement 
is apparent everywhere. It has given us the basis for 
continuous organization of new kinds of classes, for 
refinement in classification, for continuous readjust- 
ment of the school program—the beginning of our 
efforts to adapt the school to the variety of human 
abilities.” 


World Book Company has long been known as the 
leading publisher of standard tests. Use its Division 
of Research and Test Service to help you with your 
1945-6 testing program. 


World Book Company 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


PINTNER 
GENERAL ABILITY 
TESTS 
Verbal Series and 
Non-Language Series 


FOUST-SCHORLING 
TEST OF 
FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
IN MATHEMATICS 


IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS 


a 
TERMAN-McNEMAR 


TEST OF 
MENTAL ABILITY 


Represented by 


A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 


















Most Widely Used Spelling Series in America . . 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


As one teacher exclaimed, “This spelling program has 
everything!”’ And she is right. From the attractive, — 
covers right through to the last page of each workboo 

ou’ll find everything you need. You'll find a Method 
Cased on the needs and interests of the children; A Vocabulary 
with a core list of 3552 words, based on all recent research. 
A Dictionary Training Program; emphasizing a gradual 
approach to the use of the dictionary. A Maintenance Pro- 
gram for mastery through readiness, recurrence, reteaching 
application. Special Aids of many kinds, and 
throughout the series a balanced presenta- 
tion to attain the four goals — correct Spell- 
ing, Pronunciation, Meaning, Use. 













by WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
EBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY ©@ 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Say you saw it in the P yl Schoot Journal 3 








&s NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 


ance with many other books they may never 


RKaDIO AND THE ScHooLt. Edited by Norman 
Woelfel and I. Keith Tyler. Prepared 
by the Staff of the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts Project. In Radio in Educa- 
tion Series. 368 pp. World Book Co. 
$2.12 

This book has been written for school ad- 
ministrators and teachers in an attempt to 
clarify the position of radio in education. It 
offers many valuable suggestions for the use 
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EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY 


is going to be more difficult 
than education for war unless 
we keep alive in our young 
people an intelligent interest 
in current events throughout the 
world as well as an appreciation 
of our American heritage’ and 
culture. 


The J. B. LIPPINCOTT COM- 
PANY is aware of the need for 
more good supplementary read- 
ing material than ever before, 
and offers the librarian and 
teacher a very wide assortment 
of books to fill this need. 


May we send you FREE the 
catalog of ours describing the 


+e + + + + + HF HE 


* 


books best suited to your needs?* * % 
Just check, sign and mail this 4 
coupon today. \ 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 1 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE i 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
z Please send the following , 
' catalogs free: 1 
‘ (0 School Library Catalog : 
CZ Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books § 
i for Boys and Girls . 
a (CSupplementary Books for 
Home Economics , 
t (0) Approved Books for Catholic ® 
i Schools and Libraries i 
g CElementary Graded Library 
List . 
! [Elementary Check List of 1 
j Science and Nature Books ft 
\ CJ High School Check List of 
Science and Nature Books t 
§ (J Lippincott-Stokes Library 18 
: Bulletin i 
a HOME ox ne cas Geo ear eh ’ 
' School Sautaess —t 2 a ' 
CHE « « «onc asetem tae + 3. 
t LAIR OS Neon MO eRe Ose . 
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We include only those that we commend 


2 have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


of this medium. It embodies the findings and 
judgments of the Staff of the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, a research and service proj- 
ect engaged for five years in analyzing the 
educational values of radio in schools and 
classrooms and in studying the social and 
psychological effects of radio listening upon 
children and young people. The book indi- 
cates that schools generally are not making 
full use of the possibilities of radio. Research 
studies carried out at Ohio State University 
and the University of Wisconsin indicate the 
value to be obtained from classroom use of 
radio. A discussion of network and _ specific 
area broadcasts reveals what is available for 
use in the schools. How teachers use school 
broadcasts and the place of radio in the cur- 
riculum add to the value of the discussion. 
Considerable space is given to the use of 
recordings, their value in education, and a 
list of sources from which they may be 
secured. There is a discussion of student 
broadcasting, its problems, values, and pro- 
cedure. The value of out-of-school radio, the 
cultural contributions of radio, the develop- 
ment of program discrimination, and a study 
of radio sound equipment complete the dis- 
cussion. 


PuzzLe Paces ror Primary Grapes. Fredonia 
Shelton and Lottie L. Tate. Book I and 
Book III. McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio. $0.48 each 


The “Puzzle Pages” series provides a com- 
plete primary program including a wealth of 
teaching ideas—no other preparation need be 
made for the work period. Each daily lesson, 
interestingly illustrated, is a definite step to- 
ward learning. The abundance of fascinating 
activities in a variety of forms makes learning 
easy and enjoyable. The progressively and 
logically arranged learning activities insure de- 
velopment of word analysis, reading skill, 
number concepts, color concepts, creative abil- 
ity, and muscular coordination. 


Hanpsook oF INsTRUCTION FOR HEALTH EDu- 
CATION AND PuysicaAL EDUCATION FOR 
Junior AND SENIOR HicH Scuoors. J. R. 
Griggs, S. D. Culpepper, D. K. Brace, 
et al. 320 pp. Bulletin 444. Texas 
Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 

_ $0.75 
Thirty-five Texas teachers collaborated under 
the direction of David K. Brace and Aileen 

Carpenter at the University of Texas to pro- 

duce this exceptionally fine course of study. 

Teachers of health education will be interested 

in the unusual reorganization of the conven- 

tional subject matter into new and challeng- 
ing units of instruction—Elizabeth K. Zim- 
merli, 


MATHEMATICS FOR Everyone. Grade 7. 386 


pp. $1.12. MatHematics Every Day. 
Grade 8. 436 pp. $1.88. Illus. Mary 
A. Potter and Hildegarde R. Beck. Ginn 
& Co. 


The first two of a series of four books 
entitled “General Mathematics” for pupils who 
have difficulty with mathematics. The books 
include a review of elementary-school arith- 
metic, and detailed re-teaching for maintenance 
of skill. In the seventh-grade book angles, 
circles, straight lines and measurement; areas 
and perimeters, square measure and formulas 
are explained. Many points are developed in 
games, stories, and conversations between 
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pupils and teacher. In the eighth-grade book 
Part I deals with fractions, decimals, and whole 
numbers; triangles, measuring shapes, ratio, 
scale drawing and electricity. The more dif- 
ficult work in Part II covers graphs and per 
cents; interests, budgets, and arithmetic in 
business; volumes and cubic measure. A “Pic- 
ture Dictionary” pronounces, explains, and 
illustrates even the simplest technical words. 





ART INSTRUCTION 
MADE EASY 





ART 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Any grade school teacher can get 
sure results with this tested class- 
room creative art series . . . no special 
skill, education or equipment needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed with 
stimulating ideas; easy-to-follow 
methods and original projects for 
every week in the year, including 
many holiday suggestions. 

Corresponding Teacher’s Man- 
uals detail every step of instruction 
. . . make art as easy to teach as 
any other subject. Send for full-color 
illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





200 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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ComMUNITY LiIvING AND THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL. 24th Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. 352 pp. NEA, 1201-16 St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $2 

Happy is the community whose children 

are students of community life! In pioneering 
schools throughout the nation children are 
finding learning situations within the realities 
of community living and schools are sharing 
in efforts for civic betterment The 1945 
Yearbook has been planned to provide first- 
hand reports on some of these frontier ven- 
tures of education. Idealism and practical ex- 
perience are reflected in its pages. John E. 
Brewton of George Peabody College for 
Teachers introduces the book with the claim 
that the school should be a positive agent of 
social progress. More than fifty other authors 
carry forward the same theme in descriptions 
of elementary schools at work. Educators who 
want help in adjusting the schools to com- 
munity needs will find it in this volume. 


Group PLANNING IN EpucaTION. 1945 Year- 
book of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
Paul J. Misner, chairman. DSCD, 1201- 
16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $2 


“Schools have long professed to be con- 
cerned with the development of intellect. In 
practice, however, the school has conceived 
intelligence to be individualistic, largely un- 
cooperative. We must turn sharply to an em- 
phasis upon the social nature and social func- 
tioning of the mind of Man.” This is the 
theme of “Group Planning in Education,” a 
theme developed in a careful analysis of the 
responsibilities of education in human de- 
velopment, in numerous descriptions of group 
planning in school practice, and, finally, in 
discussions of the principles of cooperative 
group work. A chapter on the misunder- 
standings of teacher-pupil planning should re- 
assure any doubting Thomases about the 
soundness of the practice and should lift it 
forever beyond the opprobrium of educational 
“frill.” The notion, for example, that pre- 
class planning by the teacher is unnecessary 
when teacher-pupil planning is contemplated 
is termed “a gross misunderstanding” of the 
whole planning process. To illustrate how 
group planning operates in actual situations, 
the reader gets a glimpse of groups at work 
in classrooms, staff meetings, workshops, and 
community councils. He learns what happens 
when everyone—from the youngest child to 
the superintendent—is in on the planning. 


——_——_—. 


Books Received 


Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.: 
Worksook 1N GEOGRAPHY to accompany 
Visits In OTHER Lanps. Atwood-Thomas. 
$0.32 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
U. S. Government 


CoNTROLLING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. A 
Community Program. Dept. of Labor. 
$0.10 


More FrirEPOWER FOR HEALTH EpDUuCATION. 
Arthur H. Steinhaus. Office of Educa- 
tion. $0.15 


TRAINING ScHooL Bus Drivers. Office of 
Education. $0.30 
The above publications may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Miscellaneous 


ADVENTURES IN ELECTRICITY. General 
Electric Company, 1 River Road, Schen- 
ectady 5, N. Y. 

AMERICcA’s VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Vocational Assn., roro Vermont 
Washington 5, D. C. 

CBS CaLenpar Manuat for American School 
of the Air. From Peart Harsor Into 
Toxyo. The story as told by war cor- 
respondents on the air. Rapio’s Day- 
TIME SERIAL. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 


American 
Ave., 
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DrrecTtory OF EpUcATIONAL MATERIALS 
Asour ArrR TRANSPORTATION. United Air 
Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, 
Ill. 


European JicsAaw—An Atias. Samuel Van 
Valkenburg. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 
E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 


PENNSYLVANIA Pan for the Evaluation of 
Secondary Credentials, for Examinations, 
and for the Issuance of the High School 
Equivalent Diploma under Act No. 212, 
approved May 15, 1945. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 





New Horizons in Teaching 


. will be interesting and heipful to you 


Hoping ft} 


About the New-type 
Report Cards 


As a teacher alert to changing trends, 
here may be useful information in 
views Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Har- 
vard University, holds about new- 
type report cards. 

Dr. Burton holds that with shift 
in teaching from emphasis on mas- 
tery of subject matter to importance 
of individual, new form of progress 
report to parents and to pupils is 
inevitable. He believes reports will 
have to be increasingly “in terms of 
pupil’s own capacity and growth 
and not in terms of rank in class 
competition.” 


All phases of pupil growth vital 
This means the new cards have to 
provide room not only for reporting 
achievement in regular school sub- 
jects (arithmetic, spelling, history, 
etc.) but permit space for evalua- 
tions of special interests, habits, 
attitudes, and traits such as ability 
and willingness to cooperate, take 
responsibility, exercise leadership, 
participate in group planning, etc. 


Not standardized or stereotyped 


The “new-type report cards,” says 
ype rep ’ 
Burton, “give more accurate pic- 









ture of the child’s status and prog- 
ress, contain diagnostic comments 
and are more meaningful to all con- 
cerned.” Also he brings out fact 
that flexibility of these cards avoids 
stamping all children out of same 
cookie cutter because each school 
system, school and schoolroom for 
that matter,can create own variants 
and formats. 


If further interested, ask librarian or 
bookstore for Dr. Burton’s book, 
“The Guidance of Learning Activ- 
ities” — pp 500 to 513 all on new 
report cards, principles and formats. 
Other good references: U.S, Dept. Education 
Leaflet 41 and Supplement Circular 159, 20 
closely packed pages, with nation-wide specimens 
of new-type report cards. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. x6 
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ProcraMm OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION, 
Lansdowne Schools, 1945-46 

Tracers’ SaLaryY SCHEDULES IN 171 SCHOOL 
Systems in CITIES 30,000 to 100,000 IN 
PopuLaTION, 1944-45. National Educa- 
tion Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

——_——— 


New Maps 


Order from Air-Age Education Research, 
100 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Woripv Air Routes. Wall size 42” x 50”, 
5 colors, $1 in paper sheet 

“World Air Routes” shows the new global 
air routes which have been suggested by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for United States flag 
lines. These routes encircle the world. The 
map is based on an azimuthal, equidistant 
polar projection centered on the geographical 
center of the United States. Straight lines 
indicate the shortest distances, great-circle 
routes, between the United States and all 
other points in the world. A Chronological 
History of the Progress of Aviation from 
Leonardo da Vinci through World War II 
is included on the map, as well as an essay 
entitled Map Facts to assist teachers in pre- 
senting the map to pupils. An Airline Time- 
Distance Chart giving distance in miles and 
hours of flying time is in one corner of the 
map. In another corner is a graph showing 
the total revenue miles flown by United States 
flag lines in domestic and international air 
service. 


THe Wortp Arounp SourH AMERICA. Wall 
size 42” x 50”, 4 colors, $1 in paper 
sheet 

“The World Around South America” is a 


companion map to “World Air Routes.” 
Centered on Asuncion in Paraguay, it shows 
us vividly the true relationship of the rest of 
the world to South America, and the way 
the rest of the world looks to South Ameri- 
cans. Exactly how close is Europe to South 
America? Is there a strong geographical 
factor in the close economic relationship that 
has sprung up between South America and 
Europe, especially between Germany and the 
South American countries? How close are 
Australia and Oceania to South America? 
These and many other channels of inquiry 
may be explored with “The World Around 
South America.” 


Pennsylvania Maps 
Series 


HE Archives Publishing Company 

of Pennsylvania, Inc., 410 Dauphin 
Bldg., Harrisburg, has announced the 
preparation of a series of Pennsylvania 
maps which should prove helpful in 
meeting the problems created by the 
new requirement on the use of Penn- 
sylvania history in the schools. In- 
cluded in the series, description and 
price lists of which are available upon 
application to the Company, are Coun- 
ty Outline Maps for all the Pennsylvania 
counties; an outline map of Pennsyl- 
vania; maps showing travelways, Indian 





Colorful Social Studies Readers 


The Pacific: 


Its Lands and Peoples 


Our 
South American 
Neighbors 


Frances Carpenter 


@ Based upon the author’s personal 
observations, these books bring living 
history into the classroom by present- 
ing historical and geographical facts 
about countries which are of keen in- 
terest because they are in the head- 
lines. The approach is through the 
people of each country—the character- 
istic features of their environments, 
daily lives, and economic structures. 


Tales of the Prairies 


Tepee Days 
Trapper Days 
Sod-house Days 


Hunkins and Allen 


@ Historically accurate, these three 
readers present stories of our last 
and most romantic frontier, Each book 
is independent but taken collectively 
they tell a sequential story covering 
the period of the nomadic Indians, the 
dauntless trappers who opened the trails 
for migration, and the struggles and 
achievements of man in mastering the 
geographical conditions of the west. 


Send for The Guide to Good Reading 


American Book Company 


88 Lexington Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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locations, frontier forts, etc. All of 
these are in a standard 8% x II size in 
packets of fifty maps. The outline 
maps are useful for various types of 
map studies. Historical maps are avail- 
able for several of the counties marking 
important historic locations and provid- 
ing dates of the organization of coun- 
ties, boroughs, etc., and a variety of 
other historical data. 

In addition to the small desk maps, 
the Company has prepared a wall-size 
historical map of Pennsylvania and a 
duplicate of a State Planning Board 
Map showing the economic resources of 
the State. These maps can be secured 
either mounted or unmounted and in 
either paper or cloth. Unmounted 
maps, of course, are cheaper and can 
be mounted by any manual training 
department. As indicated, prices and 
full information can be secured from 
the Company at 410 Dauphin Bldg, 
Harrisburg. 


THANKSGIVING 


Dear Lord, I am so thankful 
For all the little things— 
The sudden flash of color 
Upon a bluebird’s wings; 


The scarlet leaves of dogwood 
Beside my kitchen door; 

The way the yellow sunbeams 
Trace patterns on my floor; 


The purple hush of evening 
That wraps me all about; 

The rosy pools of shaded lamps 
That shut the darkness out. 


While all the world is giving thanks 
Dear Lord, I humbly pray 

That every moment of my life 

Will be Thanksgiving Day. 


—Neva S. BEers 


Education Bulletin 


HE Education Bulletin began its 
fourteenth year on October 15. The 
subscription price is 25¢ and entitles 
the reader to approximately 32 weekly 
issues. The Bulletin each week brings 


to its readers the most recent develop 
ments in the field of education in the 
State. It is particularly adapted to re- 
porting the activities of Local Branches. 
Subscriptions may be sent in at the 
same time as joining the PSEA. 
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QNOTES aw NEWSO 


ExizasetH K. ZimMeEr.i has been ap- 
pointed advanced health and physical 
education adviser in the Department of 
Public Instruction. Miss Zimmerli 
served this summer as acting head of 
the Department of Physical Education 
at Stanford University, California. 


Anson Hamm, supervising principal 
of the Fairfield public schools for three 
years, has resigned to become supervis- 
ing principal of the schools at Warriors 
Mark, Huntingdon County. 


Joun A. Enrz, president of the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, since 
1941 and a member of the faculty for 
sixteen years, submitted his resignation 
on September 15. 


Mrs. Jonn M. Puiturrs, a member 
of the Pittsburgh board of education 
for fourteen years, has resigned. She 
said she timed her resignation to permit 
the appointment of a new member be- 
fore the budget studies begin in Novem- 
ber. 


C. C. Prrers, director of educational 
research at Pennsylvania State College, 
in retiring from the teaching profession 
thinks he'll be happy as an “amateur 
farmer.” Dr. Peters has devoted full 
time and energy to the profession for 
40 years. He has been at Penn State 
for eighteen years. 


Witt1amM THomas, who formerly 
taught in Farrell, has accepted a posi- 
tion as director of publicity at West- 
minster College. 

Rozert M. Wayman, assistant prin- 
cipal, Washington High School, re- 
signed July 26 to accept a position as 
principal of the High School at Flem- 
ington, New Jersey. Dr. Wayman has 
served the Washington public schools 
as a high school teacher, elementary 
principal, and assistant high school prin- 
cipal for a total of 22 years. 

Rosert E. Boyzes, on leave of ab- 
sence as lieutenant, senior grade, in the 
United States Navy since March 1, 
1943, and principal of Washington High 
School since 1930, resigned his posi- 
tion on August 6, 1945. His future 
plans are unknown. 

Homer M. Lowry, formerly principal 
of Elizabeth High School and later a 
teacher in the Pittsburgh public schools 
and elementary principal in Washing- 
ton, was elected to the principalship of 
Washington High School. Sheldon 
Kelley, a science teacher in Washington 
since 1927, and a son of Kent Kelley, 
assistant superintendent, Greene County 
schools, was elected to the position of 
assistant principal. 





Kart H. Berns, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation, in July became assistant secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, a newly created position of the 
organization. 


AntHony W. Moates, formerly of 
Fayette County, has been elected super- 
vising principal at Darlington, succeed- 
ing William L. Hays who resigned. 


J. Mizron Rossinc of Norwood, sup- 
ervising principal of Glen-Nor joint 
school district, Delaware County, for 
fifteen years, has resigned. Mr. Rossing, 
who has been in ill health, has been 
on sabbatical leave since last April. 
Russell Bamberger, assistant principal 
and former head of the science depart- 
ment of the high school, will continue 
as acting principal until a successor to- 
Mr. Rossing is elected. 








74 Worthy PROIECT— 


For YOU and YOUR Fellow Teachers 





HELPS YOU-- 


Through liberal Benefits 


RECOMMENDED-- 





Washington National Teachers 
Group Salary Insurance 


Freedom from financial worry 


HELPS YOUR GROUP-- ] 


Through coordination of effort 
Wholesale purchasing power 


CHOICE OF PLANS-- 


Providing—Monthly Benefits, Hospital Benefits, Surgeon's 
Bills, Accidental Death Benefits and Many other Features. 


By scores of insured groups in Pennsylvania; 
hundreds throughout the country. 


WE INVITE YOUR INVESTIGATION 


Pennsylvania Group Office 
416 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Washington National Insurance Company 
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Teaching with films 
makes it easier for the student 
to absorb knowledge — easier to 
retain what he has learned — 
easier to convey more knowledge 
in less time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes—and on reason- 
able terms. 

Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan 
permits you to acquire a film 
library now — when you need it 
— even on a small budget — with 
year-to-year payments as low as 
film rentals — and with no lia- 
bility beyond the budget year. 

Write today for more com- 
plete information about this 
plan, and ask to see previews of 
available films — with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


SS a ee ee ee ee ee ee Gee eer 


Harry E. BRUMBAUGH 
GREENCASTLE, PA. 





Ame.ia E, SEMMELROCK, teacher of 
Junior High art at Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, retired October 25. Her 
teaching was done in the Beltzhoover 
elementary school, the South Hills High 
School, and for the past thirteen years 
at Langley High School, all in Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Semmelrock will spend 
the winter in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Ricuarp R. Foster, assistant director 
of Research Division of the NEA since 
1931, has resigned his position to be- 
come director of research for the Day- 
ton, Ohio, public school system. 

Wattace Stezs of Landisburg is a 
new addition to the staff of Webster 
Publishing Company in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Stees attended school in 
Marysville, at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, and Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Acnges SAMUELSON, formerly execu- 
tive secretary, Iowa State Teachers As- 
sociation, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion on the NEA headquarters staff. 
Miss Samuelson will have charge of 
contacts with patriotic, religious, and 
civic groups. 

Ivan A. Booker, assistant director of 
the Research Division of the NEA, is 
on leave of absence as a faculty mem- 
ber of the Army University Center at 
the Shrivenham Barracks, England. 

Tue New BetHienem High School 
in Clarion County has the unique honor 
of having two winners of the 1945 State 
Scholarship Examination. The winners 
for Clarion County and Armstrong 
County respectively were graduates of 
the New Bethlehem Borough High 
School in June, 1945. Donald Smith 
of New Bethlehem Borough won the 
1945 State Scholarship for Clarion 
County. Paul Beers of Mahoning Town- 
ship, who lives at Distant, won the 1945 
State Scholarship for Armstrong Coun- 
ty. D. A. Dietrich is supervising prin- 
cipal of the New Bethlehem Borough 
School District. 

Tue ALLecHENY County Principals’ 
Round Table had a dinner in Bridge- 
ville on September 27. O. P. Ballantine 
of Har-Brack High School is president, 
and J. S. Snoke of Leetsdale High School 
is news editor and acting secretary. 
The first issue of the News outlines the 
program for the year 1945-46. 

Scuotastic Macazine celebrated its 
25th publishing anniversary in October. 
Founded in 1920 by its present pub- 
lisher, M. R. Robinson, Scholastic was 
first known as The Western Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic. Circulation was limited 
to a few thousand students in 50-odd 
high schools within the area indicated 
by its name. In 1922, Scholastic ex- 
panded from a regional paper to a na- 
tional fortnightly magazine, and in 
1936, became weekly. To commemorate 


November, 1945 


Scholastic’s first quarter-century of pub- 
lication, a special anniversary issue, Oc- 
tober 22, highlighted the major de- 
velopments of the last twenty-five years 
in literature, domestic and foreign af- 
fairs, science, aviation, sports, radio, 
and movies. Among additional fea- 
tures were picture stories illustrating 
twenty-five years of American life, and 
twenty-five years of America as a world 
power, from Versailles to the Atomic 
Bomb. 

Tue HarsHa ScHoot in Hanover 
Township, Beaver County, burned Mon- 
day, May 7, 1945. Most of the books 
and loose objects were saved by the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ethel Morgan Brooks of 
Clinton was the teacher. The school will 
not be rebuilt, and the pupils are being 
transported this term to the Nichol 
school in the same Township. 

Marion Townsuip, Beaver County, 
took a forward step this year and closed 
all of its schools. The pupils of the 
schools including those attending high 
school are being transported to the 
Zelienople schools. 


—_—o——— 


Education 


HE word, Education, has always 

fascinated me. I have always tried 
to find in it my philosophy of schools 
and my attitude toward boys and girls, 
men and women, and the great world 
in general. If we were to ask a thou- 
sand people, “What is education?” the 
answers would all be different. No 
two people have the same ideas of what 
constitutes an education. It is such a 
broad term and its connotations are so 
varied that there is no complete agree- 
ment as to its meaning. 

To me education means joy and 
gladness, liberty and freedom. It con- 
notes an open mind and a generous 
and forgiving heart. It means a spilling 
over of all the good things in life. It 
means brightness and cheerfulness. It 
means an ever increasing view of life, 
knowledge of vital things, and wisdom 
in interpreting happenings. It means 
an interest in the mysteries of life. It 
means progress and cleanliness, health 
and growth. It means active, healthy, 
inquiring, keenly interested boys and 
girls who will some day, sooner than 
any of them suspect, be carrying the 
burden of life and helping to solve the 
problems of humanity. 

Education is a soft, quiet, subtle 
quality which should bring peace, har- 
mony, and understanding to mankind. 

When Mark Twain was fourteen 
years of age he thought his father was 
dull and stupid. When he was twenty- 
one years of age he was surprised how 
much his father had learned in seven 
years. Mark Twain himself had learned 
a great many things in the seven years 
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between his changed opinions of his 
father. He had become educated. 

It is indeed thrilling for me to wel- 
come all new and old students to as- 
semble around the educational activities 
of Shillington High School and under 
the guidance of wise teachers seek an 
education which in all its phases is a 
matter of personal development. 

—Charles J. Hemmig, 
Supervising Principal, Shillington 
eae 
An Appreciation 


..» Pennsylvania 


May 27, 1945 


Deer Mite. psc "eye" 

I suppose teachers should get a Re 
port Card once in a while. 

This is just to tell you we appreciate 
so very much all you have done for 
Jane—all the thoughtful help and kind- 
ness, and especially in helping her 
choose her college. 

We think you have been a good 
teacher. You have mixed fun with 
your teaching. You have been witty 
and clever enough to keep one jump 
ahead of those youngsters and so you 
have commanded their respect and their 
admiration. 


Our sincere best wishes to you. 
Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. .. 





Safety Education 


RAFFIC accident fatalities to school 
children are likely to skyrocket in 

the immediate postwar period unless 
immediate steps are taken to stop them, 
the National Safety Council predicts. 

In a nationwide endeavor to bring 
remedial measures to the attention of 
educators, the Council has summed up 
the problem and asked school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and parents to co 
operate. 

The following factors are reasons for 
special emphasis on the problem: 

1. School children fall into one of 
four classifications: (a) those who were 
too young at the beginning of the war 
to remember traffic at the peacetime 
peak; (bh) those who have forgotten how 
to protect themselves in thick and fast 
traffic; (c) rural school children who 
are unaccustomed to motor vehicles 
traveling at the high rates of speed now 
allowed, and (d) those who have 
reached driving age but have not had 
opportunity to drive due to wartime 
restrictions. 

2. School buses, like all motor ve- 
hicles, are in the most critical state since 
the beginning of the war. 

3. Drivers, including many new 
school bus drivers, are not accustomed 
to the volume or speed of present traffic. 


4. Parents and teachers are not as 
aware of the traffic problem as they were 
previous to restrictions. 

The Council in its appeal cited the 
following means of cooperative en- 
deavor: 

1. Classroom attention through safety 
education to make children aware of 
the change 

2. A thorough check of the condition 
of buses and correction of critical weak- 
nesses 

3. Driver brush-up courses to make 
bus drivers aware of the new hazards. 
Caution to hold down speed 

4. Increase in use of school safety 
patrols, and more training for these 
patrols 

5. Discussion of the problem in Par- 
ent and Teacher meetings. Make both 
groups aware of the new problem and 
seek cooperative help 

6. In secondary schools, bring the 
problem to attention of young drivers 
by citing bad conditions of vehicles and 
roads. Refresh memories of young 
people on the rules of the road 

7. In schools where driver training 
courses are offered, make _ students 
acutely aware of deficiencies which will 
exist until new cars and parts are avail- 
able 

8. Seek public and community-wide 
support of a program to keep child 
deaths down. 
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POCKETBOOKS 
RECOVER 





AN ACCIDENT of sickness may interfere 
with your normal activities for a time, but 
—it is almost certain to keep your pocket- 
book “in bed” for a much longer period. 

A. T. P. U. Peerless-Hospital certificate 
is the right medicine for financial aches 
and pains. 

Don’t wish you had protection after 
misfortune strikes—mail the coupon today 
and be ready for tomorrow’s emergency. 

\ Here are some typical P-H benefits: 


$37.50 per week for hospital confine- 
ment 
(or $5.35 per day beginning first day— 
sickness or accident) 
$25.00 per week for confining sickness 
($10.00 for first week) 
$12.50 per week for convalescence 


$25.00 per week for personal quarantine 
($10.00 for first week) 


$25.00 per week for accident disability 


$25.00 maximum medical fee 
(for non-disabling injury) 


Send now for complete details. 


ENJOY PROTECTION 
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(TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION ’ 
( 116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. ] 
] Please send me complete information } 
( about the P-H Certificate. } 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











HOME STUDY 


FOR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, 
Penna. 








» 
GOV’T JOBS FOR VETERANS 
Begin $1,506 to $2,650 Year 
Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar 
job with the United States Government? 
Make a career of government service Have 
the income justified by your education. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H-45, 
Rochester 4, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service 
Book, with list of positions for veterans and 
full particulars telling you how to qualify 

for them. 


Necrology 


H. J. Beacntey, 69, a retired William 
Penn High School teacher, died Octo- 
ber 4. A woodworking instructor at 
William Penn for 15 years, Mr. Beachley 
had taught many additional years in the 
academic and commercial fields in Har- 
risburg and in other States. 


Joun Watter McNicnotas, former 
Greene County teacher, died Sunday, 
September 23, in the family home in 
Springhill Township, near Ned, at the 
age of 86. Mr. McNicholas, who was 
widely known as “Johnny,” became a 
school teacher at the age of 17, and 
taught his first term at Rock Camp, 
Wetzel County, W. Va. His last term 
was at the Garrison school, Springhill 
Township. He taught one term at Wind 
Ridge, as grade school principal, and 
taught 43 terms before his retirement in 
1915. 


Horace A. Mooney, 51, for eighteen 
years assistant superintendent of Jeffer- 
son County schools, died on July 5 at 
his home in Brookville. He suffered 
a cerebral hemorrhage several months 
previous to his death. Mr. Mooney had 
served as secretary-treasurer of the Jef- 
ferson County Branch of PSEA for 
many years. 

ELizaBETH STIRLING, a teacher of third 
grade in the Tenth and Green school, 
Reading, died July 28 in the Reading 
Hospital. 

Maz Moran, principal of the South 
Street School in Warren, died suddenly 
of a heart attack on July 13. Miss 
Moran had taught in the Warren schools 
for forty-three years. 

Marion ARMSTRONG, a teacher in Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, died 
June 3. 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The Nation's Capmtal is now a leading educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 


T. David Parrack, Manager 





COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D. C, 











BRYAN 


M.A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


—_—— > TEACHERS NOW WANTED IN ALL BRANCHES OF EDUCATION <———— 





Call on our 28 years of 
counselling and 
placement in the 
Middle Atlantic States 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Member National A 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
uccessor to the Penn Educational Bureau 

205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

iation of T: h 


65th Year 


3’ Agencies 




















November, 1945 


Mrs. HeLen Stucer ApAMs, a teacher 
in the Hays school, Pittsburgh, died 
May 25. 

Mrs. Trinna F. Moser, English 
teacher and dean of the senior class of 
the Spring City High School for many 
years, died September 27 in the Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Lrixran S. Brapiey, who taught 
in the Essington school, Delaware 
County, for the past eighteen years, 
died October 6. Prior to that time she 
had served in the Kedron school, Rid- 
ley Township, for five years, making a 
total of twenty-three years of service in 
Delaware County schools. 


—_——_@—— 


Calendar 


November 2-3—Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Convention, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, 
Harrisburg 

November 3—Western Convention Dis- 
trict, House of Delegates, Pittsburgh 

November 5-7—Pennsylvania Library 
Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 9-10—Conference for Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children, Fifth 
Street Methodist Church, Harris- 
burg 

November 11-17—Book Week 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 15-17—Pennsylvania School 
Music Association, Forum, Educa- 
tion Bldg., Harrisburg 

November 16—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 

November 17—House of Delegates, 
Central-Western Convention Dis-. 
trict, Indiana 

November 22-24—Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

November 30—Northeastern Convention 
District, Bloomsburg 

December 7-8—Pennsylvania Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Philadelphian, 
Philadelphia 

December 15-January 2—Art Exhibit by 
Pennsylvania Teachers, State Muse- 
um, Harrisburg 


December 26-28—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

December 27-29—National Business 
Teachers Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

1946 


February 6—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 6-7—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 

March 27-30—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 
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... rug-cutting at the high school gym 


Kids sure do know how to get together and get a) 





things going. Young folks long ago found that 
the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola is 
a swell ice-breaker. Have a Coke gets over quickly 


with everybody. All America knows it as an invite 





= Coke” are the registered tradc- 
5 : | marks which distinguish the prod- 


to get together and give with the good news, BED uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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PRE-SUMMER, 
extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational fa 
are found 
Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


Seneral cu 
e Sta 
are planned in 


apie at tn 


excursions 


College 


Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 

3 Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


Te 


MARY tt AN DO 


COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


Tura 


courses, 
Teachers Colleges. 
connection with many courses. 


Experienced instructional! staffs 


Special Curricula 
Atypical Education and Business Education 


..Atypical Education and Industrial Arts . 
..Home Economics and Industrial Arts : . 


Library Science 
Health Education 


.. Art Education 


Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 


... Art Education and Library Science 
...Health Education a 
...Home Economics and Music Education 

.. Industrial Arts and Library Science 


Adult, Business and Cooperative Education 
Health Education 


_.Health Education and Music Education 


SUIVIMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


cilities are avail- 


in each institution. Field 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 


Robert M. Steele 


Leslie Pinckney Hill 


..Paul G. Chandler 


Joseph F. Noonan 


.L. H. Van Houten 
.J. M. Uhler 
...Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
_.. Richard T. Parsons 
...James G. Morgan 
..D. L. Biemesderfer 
_..Levi Gilbert 
. John A. Entz 


Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 
Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local schoo! dis- 


provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all 
icula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, 
in the special fields as indicated above. 


All curr 


eaucation or 


curricula. 
secondary 


Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST-ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 








